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PREFACE 


In the authoritarian view, the individual is a mere social unit to be 
controlled by external coercion and propaganda devices. Our democratic 
society, in sharp contrast, operates upon the assumption that its members 
contain within themselves certain controls and guides for their behavior. 
For example, we assume that each person feels responsibility and concern 
for the less fortunate of his fellows and will initiate efforts to improve 
their lot even though it may not directly benefit himself. We also assume 
that the adult citizen perceives his own power to be significant enough 
that he is willing to take the time and effort to go to the polls on election 
day. We can state fairly well the specific values, ideologies, and self- 
perceptions that we would like to have our children incorporate into their 
characters as they grow into citizenship, but we know quite little about 
the processes by which they internalize such dynamic systems. 

In the pages that follow, Professors Hutt and Miller contribute to 
our understanding of these important processes by describing how values 
are internalized in the course of the genetic structuring of the personality. 
Their major source of hypotheses is psychoanalytic theory. They attempt 
to state their hypotheses in such a manner that they will be more subject 
to empirical test and experimental examination than heretofore. The spe- 
cific hypotheses they propose have to.do in part with the ways in which 
social values influence child rearing practices and the relations between the 
child and significant adults. They give much more emphasis, however, to 
an analysis of how these training practices and crucial childhood experi- 
ences affect the development of personality. Throughout, the focus is upon 
the development of those personality characteristics which predispose the 
person to accept one or another specific category of social values. 

In order to illustrate arid partially validate their hypotheses, the au- 
thors have appealed to material from child development and anthropo- 
logical investigations. It is hoped that the reader will not lose sight of the 
major goal, however, which is to state problems of character development 
in terms more acceptable to the cultural norms of experimental psychol- 
ogy. If this goal is successfully pursued, it should serve to stimulate much 
needed research in this area. 

The second paper will be of considerable interest and value to persons 
who play any role in child training or education. Outlined therein are 
some of the principles and problems of character development which are 
pointed up by the theoretical analysis. The discussion of these training 
implications should prove to be very provocative material for educators 
and others concerned with improving the contribution of our formal edu- 
cational processes to the internalization of democratic values. 


Haron H. 
Acting General Editor 
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VALUE INTERIORIZATION AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT" 


DANIEL R. MILLER and Max L. Hutt 


INTRODUCTION 


THE INTERIORIZATION of social values is only a relatively recent area of 

investigation. However, the pertinent literature already involves so many 
topics that it is necessary to confine the present article to but one of the 
central problems: how social values become interiorized and organized as 
part of the personality. 

Each of the subsequent six sections is devoted to a theoretical con- 
sideration of a significant factor involved in the relationship between the 
interiorization process and personality structure. Sections are arranged 
according to developmental sequence. Hence the first treats the possible 
relationship between the nature of the birth process and certain behavioral 
predispositions. 

In subsequent sections we consider relationships between the interiori- 
zation process and parental indulgence and deprivation, the nature of 
empathic communication, the socialization of the body functions, the 
identification process and ego development. In the remainder of the present 
section, a frame of reference will be developed for this and the next paper 
which is devoted to implications of the value interiorization theory for 
education in a democracy. 

It must be recognized at the outset that many aspects of the relation- 
ship between value interiorization and personality formation during the 
first few years of life remain unexplored by experimentalist and clinician 
alike. We feel that psychoanalytic theory provides the most fruitful source 
of un xplored hypotheses pertaining to this area, and it is that literature 
whic.. has suggested the topics of each of the following sections. In dis- 
cussing each factor, we attempt to define a series of hypotheses in lan- 
guage which is closer to that of the psychologist, sociologist and educator, 
than is the specialized terminology of the psychoanalyst. At this point 
we are concerned more with the non-technical statement of the hypotheses 
than with their validity. It is our hope that the availability of this theory 
in a form which is amenable to empirical investigation will encourage more 
experimental tests of validity. 

There is considerable variation in the clarity of the various concepts, 

_and their implications. This variation points in part to the fact that 
psychoanalytic theory has continued to change as new clinical experiences 


+The writers are indebted to Drs. Gerald S. Blum, Horace M. Miner, Theodore 
M. Newcomb, and Mischa Titiev for their critical reading of the manuscript and 
their many valuable suggestions. 
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have altered the probabilities of various hypotheses or have suggested 
new ones. We feel that the relative clarity of the fourth section, which 
concerns the socialization of body functions, reflects the forty years of 
clinical exploration which psychoanalysts have devoted to psychosexual 
theory. The hypotheses specifically relate the incorporation of social 
values to personality and provide a fruitful framework for the under- 
standing of the theory contained in the other sections. As a result of many 
recent investigations in child psychiatry and anthropology, the section 
on deprivation and indulgence includes a number of postulates which are 
considerably more subject to operational definition than those which 
might have been found in the literature even ten years ago. On the other 
hand, the complexity of the hypotheses which pertain to identification and 
the relative scantiness of the discussion of the birth process serve to 
emphasize the many differences of opinion among psychoanalysts and the 
lack of suitable clinical evidence in these areas. Finally, the fragmentary 
nature of the conceptions of empathy and ego identity results from the re- 
cency of this theory and the disagreement among psychoanalysts as to the 
fruitfulness of these concepts. In the sense that we advocate these rather 
than other topics for controlled empirical investigation, ours is a partisan 
approach. But, at this time, partisan bias may be considered a scientific 
desideratum, provided the bias can be stated in the form of testable 
hypotheses. 

The premises which underlie our selections of hypotheses may be divided 
into five general areas: 

1. Scientific child study would be advanced by the integration of theo- 
retical and experimental contributions of experimental psychology, learn- 
ing theory, psychoanalysis, sociology and ethnology. This synthetic ap- 
proach makes available new dimensions for the investigation and control of 
personality variables, e.g., the comparative study of hallucinations in in- 
fants, psychotics, primitive man, and American adults subjected to anoxia. 
Throughout the discussion, we attempt to examine, wherever possible, the 
social and genetic significance of each principle. 

2. If a science of personality theory is to be attained, it must ultimately 
rest upon a foundation of operationally defined hypotheses. Though some 
investigators believe that operationally defined behavioral terms restrict 
and distort variables of personality, we feel that the present status of the 
area of value interiorization warrants a flexible application of such an ap- 
proach. Hence, we tend to favor these concepts which best fulfill the opera- 
tional ideal. The level of behavior of individuals in groups seems to be the 
most fruitful source of such concepts. 

3. It is important to avoid atomistic thinking in the analysis of person- 
ality phenomena. It would be invalid, for example, to view acculturation 
only as the sum of a series of social stimuli. Such an approach would lead to 
an over-simplified conception of social values as well as the invalid conclusion 
that the individual is passively molded by the group. Actually at every stage 
of development, the individual selects from among the social values available 
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to him. He may even help to change the character of the group. In other 
words, besides reinforcement theory, we are also interested in such problems 
as how the child comes to perceive adult standards; the manner in which 
these standards become interiorized; and the ways in which they function 
in his interpersonal relationships. 

4. Child psychologists have been more successful in the collection of 
descriptive data than in the construction of theoretical systems. Yet objec- 
tive studies do provide the groundwork for an integration of results at the 
level of current personality theory. Within this operating framework, our 
evaluations of theoretical formulations and clinical and experimental findings 
are guided throughout by the criteria of internal consistency, and congru- 
ence with acceptable theory and available experimental and clinical evidence. 

5. The ethnological data cited throughout the paper are intended pri- 
marily to aid in exploring and illustrating hypotheses rather than as evi- 
dence for validity. Such information is pertinent to probable validity 
primarily when it tends to contradict a particular theory. 


BirTH PROCESS 


Until the newborn is approximately one month old, his physiological 
adjustments seem mainly oriented toward the reestablishment of fetal 
equilibrium. Frequent startle reactions, regurgitation, irregular respiration, 
sneezing and choking (22) manifest the difficulty of this process. However, 
despite uncertain mastery of his major organ systems, the neonate is sur- 
prisingly successful in coping with the many postnatal emergencies that are a 
part of normal development. 

There is one major exception to the drive toward equilibrium: a pro- 
clivity toward intense discharge phenomena. The infant lashes the air with 
windmill movements of the arms (22) and shows numerous choreoathetoid 
movements which do not cease completely even during sleep (8). These dis- 
charge phenomena are linked by some theorists to the traumatic conse- 
quences of birth which are considered to be influential in later personality 
development. 

In this chapter, we attempt to show how the physiological events which 
occur at birth may create certain dispositions to specific types of adult 
behavior. 

Bernfeld (8) summarizes the physiological events of birth as follows: 
an initial oxygen deprivation causes a choking fit, and after alleviation is 
followed by a deep inspiration. The cycle is completed by a new spasm 
of choking and then vigorous expiration. Concomitant with the rhythmic 
choking and breathing are the paralyses and spurts of the circulatory system. 
Finally, convulsive movements, twitching anc shivering occur. Depending 
upon the individual birth process, additional reactions such as diarrhea may 
also occur. 

According to Greenacre (26), birth seems to organize an anxiety pattern 
which becomes ingrained because the intensity of the birth stimuli over- 
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whelms the body receptors. Hence, any subsequent situation which is similar 
to the birth experience may elicit the physiological anxiety pattern because 
of a lowered threshold to such stimuli. Differences in the degree to which 
this pattern becomes reinforced by a number of traumatic experiences during 
the first few months are subsequently reflected by individual differences in 
anxiety threshold. 

That difficulty of the birth experience for both mother and child varies 
with certain social attitudes and practices has been the conclusion of a num- 
ber of clinical and experimental studies. 

In the opinion of many pediatricians, complications in the delivery room 
are more probable when the mother is disturbed by hate, resentment, envy 
or fear. Premature birth also seems related to maternal attitudes. Inter- 
views by Hall and Mohr (27) with 66 mothers whose children had 
been born prematurely reveal that 41 had been opposed to pregnancy 
but had become reconciled to it as best they could. An additional fourteen 
were still opposed to having children at the time of birth. In view of the 
theory of birth trauma, we might expect premature babies to develop greater 
predisposition to anxiety than full-term children because of less adequate 
physical defenses against trauma, weaker powers of recovery and earlier 
stimulation of the sensory organs. This deduction is supported by the 
empirical studies summarized by Greenacre (26). Compared to full-term 
children, the premature have been found during the first years to be more 
sensitive to all stimuli, to persist longer in baby talk, to have a higher pro- 
portion of stutterers, enuretics and thumbsuckers, and to develop more 
slowly in manual and motor control. At all ages up to five years, the pre- 
mature children show a greater incidence of such rated criteria of anxiety 
as distractibility, trembling and frequent urination. 

Social values become increasingly important in postnatal reinforce- 
ments of the predisposition to anxiety. The physically handicapped, the 
illegitimate or adopted child may be more anxiety prone in part as a result 
of the imprint of society upon parental attitudes. 

The possible range of parent-child experiences can be appreciated best 
if we examine the values and attitudes of different societies toward birth 
and infancy. Bernfeld (8) proposes that societies be dichotomized into 
“foetusphile” and “foetusphobic” according to their treatment of the new- 
born. The foetusphile group attempts to reproduce the physical condition 
of the foetus by means of warm baths, protective coverings, and cradle or 
sling. In the foetusphobic societies, on the other hand; the child is subjected 
to deliberate trauma like being given cold baths and placed unwrapped on 
bare floors. It may help to understand the meaning of such practices if we 
consider an analogous situation in American culture. In the opinion of 
Benedek (6), the recent era of rigid feeding schedules represented a foetus- 
phobic reaction on the part of the mothers. By establishing this type of 
routine, they were proclaiming the “century of the women.” 

In the foetusphobic societies, the treatment of the neonate may lead 
to a low anxiety threshold, an anticipation of harm, and possibly the 
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beginnings of an adult attitude of fatalism. The latter is illustrated by 
the ritual address of a midwife to the newborn in a foetusphobic society: 
“Know, then, that this world is sorrowful, full of pain, troublesome and 
solitary; it is a vale of tears; and that you, when an adult must eat 
your bread with pain, and earn it with your hands” (8). We should 
not overlook the fact that such a predisposition to anxiety may facilitate 
survival in such societies as the Mundugumor (43) or Dobuan (18) where 
an occasional lapse of diligence may sometimes cost an individual his life. 

In summary, certain aspects of the birth process and neo-natal 
experience may be profoundly affected by social and emotional values 
pertaining to topics such as birth, the significance of the child, and ma- 
ternal responsibility. It is hypothesized in this section that the cultural 
and ethnic variations in these values may pattern adult-child relationships 
so as to lead to differences in the anxiety threshold and the nature of the 
anxiety experience of the child. 


DEPRIVATION 


In addition to the birth trauma, there are a number of other situa- 
tions in which culture influences the perception of group norms and de- 
velopment of personality during the first year of life. In order to under- 
stand these processes, it will be necessary for us to inquire further into 
the mother-child relationship. 

In contrast to the foetal existence, neonatal life involves a multitude 
of stimuli, both external and internal. It would be difficult to overstate 
the infant’s helplessness in the face of these disturbances. He is unable 
to coordinate impulses. Abilities to test reality and to discriminate parts 
of the body are lacking. When a need arises, the only effective tension- 
reducing response is random motor discharge. If the need persists, the 
reactions are intensified along with increasing discomfort. 

It is this helpless plasticity of the human organism which makes it so 
receptive to the influence of social forces. The agent of these forces 
is the mother or mother-surrogate, who, because she relieves most of the 
tensions of the infant, gradually becomes the central element in his field 
of awareness. A prominent factor in the infant’s perception of the mother 
is the amount of deprivation to which she subjects him. 

In our culture, deprivation is minimized during the first few months. 
Prevention of emergencies is usually stressed. Drives, which in later 
years will be permitted only indirect expression or may even be pro- 
hibited, are allowed direct gratification. In fact, the invariable signal of 
all needs, the cry, usually impels the mother to do all in her power to 
‘relieve the infant’s tension. Small wonder that psychoanalysts call this 
the period of omnipotence. By means of the simple expression of his 
wants, the child is able to control the actions of adults. 

However, according to Freud, the infant treated by such “total indul- 
gence” would never develop the need to explore his world. Some depriva- 
tion is required for the growth of a sense of reality. Of course, mere existence 
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involves some inevitable hardships. For example, when feeding is delayed, 
the inability to summon the breast or bottle immediately may help the 
child to differentiate self from non-self as well as to recognize his help- 
lessness. 

Of course, the ability to perceive differences among various objects 
requires the maturation of the perceptual apparatus and the integration of 
visual, motor, and tactual functions. These capacities begin to mature at 
one month and function adequately by the end of the third. At that 
time the infant manifests a state of expectation. He follows the feeding 
preparation with concentrated gaze instead of crying immediately when 
hungry. He has learned to wait. 

Benedek (6) suggests that this capacity to delay gratification results 
from the “confidence” that the mother will always be available for the 
satisfaction of needs. Confidence is defined operationally by the ability 
to wait when hungry as well as by smiling and cooing during the period 
of food preparation. Continuous maternal support and love have enabled 
the infant to face deprivation and to tolerate new and unexpected events 
without anxiety. 

When deprivation is not minimized and maternal support is inade- 
quate, the child does not develop confidence. Strange situations are trau- 
matic, and elicit inappropriate stereotyped responses which have been 
adequate in other circumstances. 

Clinical evidence suggests that lack of opportunity to establish confi- 
dence may produce irreversible pathologies during the first year. In a 
foundling home for children of urban Latin background, Spitz (54) found 
an extreme susceptibility to infection and illness of all kinds, despite 
excellent medical facilities. Among children who had been in the home 
since birth, the mortality rate at the end of one year was thirty per cent. 
On the other hand, nursery records in a penal institution revealed that 
not one child had died after one year. Foundling home and nursery 
differed in only one respect: in the nursery, the children were nursed 
and cared for by their own mothers, whereas in the foundling home groups 
of seven or more children were in the charge of one adult. The differences 
between survivors in the foundling home and children in the nursery were 
just as great. In the last third of the first year, many of the foundling 
children screamed continuously in a blood-curdling manner and manifested 
bizarre stereotyped motor patterns. After the second year, 75% of the 
foundling children were below normal in weight, 83% were below normal 
in height, 76% could not walk unassisted, 57% could not eat alone 
with a spoon, and 90% had a vocabulary of five words or less. The 
nursery children were average or above in all these developmental indices. 

The critical difference between the two groups seems to have been 
the presence or absence of a mother or mother-surrogate. According to 
Spitz (54): 

A progressive development of emotional interchange with the mother 

provides the child with perceptive experiences of its environment. 
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The child learns to grasp by nursing at the mother’s breast and by 
combining the emotional satisfaction of that experience with tactile 
perceptions. He learns to distinguish animate objects from inanimate 
objects by the spectacle provided by his mother’s face in situations 
fraught with emotional satisfactions. The interchange between 
mother and child is loaded with emotional factors and it is in this 
interchange that the child learns to play. He becomes acquainted 
with his surroundings through the mother’s carrying him around; 
through her help he learns security in locomotion as well as in every 
other respect. In these emotional relations with the mother the child 
is introduced to learning, and later to imitation. We have previously 
mentioned that the motherless children in Foundling Home are un- 
able to speak, feed themselves, or to acquire habits of cleanliness; 
it is the security provided by the mother in field of locomotion, the 
emotional bait offered by the mother calling her child, that “teaches” 
him to walk. When this is lacking, even children two to three years 
old cannot walk. 


In addition to the aforementioned syndrome which he calls “hospitalism,” 
Spitz (53) has isolated a pattern of ‘“anaclitic depression.” This is only 
found in children six months or older who have been living with their 
mothers. Again, the prerequisite is complete separation of mother and child. 
When the mother has been absent for some time, the child weeps and averts 
his face when adults approach. After approximately three months of these 
avoidance responses, he develops a catatonia characterized by rigid muscu- 
lature and open, expressionless eyes. Once this stage is reached, Spitz be- 
lieves the illness is irreversible. At present, Spitz is also investigating other 
psychogenic syndromes of the first year: motor restlessness, coprophagia, 
dermatitis and colic. 

The counterpart of the deprivation of the foundling home may be found 
in the practices of our own and other societies. When the Mundugumor 
mother leaves on one of her short expeditions, the infant remains at home 
hung up in a rough, opaque basket-cradle which pinions his arms to his 
sides (43). For economic reasons the Alorese mother is separated from 
her child at about the fourteenth day after birth, at which time he is cared 
for by siblings and various adults (12). Studies of asocial children in the 
United States (5) reveal a history of maternal deprivation and aggression. 

There are, unfortunately, few specific studies of the relationship be- 
tween deprivation and adult personality in primitive societies. However, 
some observations are pertinent in this connection. In Tanala, where the 
child is trained in sphincter control at an age when he can neither sit nor 
comprehend the discipline, fear of aggression and the use of projection 
prevail in adult life. Similar mechanisms exist in Alor where the infant’s 
sleep is disturbed constantly by the activities of adults. On the other hand, 
in societies which attempt to combine minimal deprivation with positive 
motivation, the adults seem more secure and better able to test reality. In 
the opinion of their ethnologists, the Comanche (32), Okinawan (40), and 
East European Jewish (7) groups provide this type of child training. 
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In view of the probable relationship between extreme deprivation and 
adult pathology in some societies, we find it tempting to infer that all de- 
grees of deprivation leave permanent traces. Some evidence for this deduc- 
tion is afforded by Goldfarb (23) who compared the Rorschach records of 
subjects who had spent their first three years in institutions with those who 
had been in foster homes throughout their lives. The mean age of the sub- 
jects was twelve years and they were within the normal range of social 
behavior. Those who had been in institutions showed lower intellectual 
attainment, and were particularly deficient in ability to perceive relation- 
ships. In addition, previously institutionalized subjects were inferior in 
emotional maturity and initiative, and were more passive and apathetic 
than those who had always been in foster homes. 

Even if a relationship is postulated between infant deprivation and adult 
insecurity, we should not expect to be able to predict the latter directly 
from the former. Too many other factors are involved in each prediction. 
For example, a child may tolerate certain types of extreme deprivation if 
he is given sufficient maternal support. Furthermore, in most instances the 
results of the first year are modified considerably by subsequent experiences. 
The first three years of thorough indulgence leave the Maori (4) child 
unprepared for the capricious reward and harsh punishment, isolation and 
marked deprivation by adults in the fourth. He subsequently attempts to 
bribe and cajole others into recreating the idyllic indulgence of early child- 
hood. It is therefore a knowledge of the contrast between the early. and later 
stages which enables us to understand certain facets of the Maori personality. 

Even the experiences of adolescence may modify considerably the per- 
sonality which develops as a result of early parental indulgence. After an 
unrestricted childhood, the Trobriand Islander (39), upon reaching puberty, 
is suddenly forced to conform to a multiplicity of rigid sanctions. From a 
confident, secure, unanxious child, he gradually changes into an envious, 
anxious adult with extremely low tolerance for frustration. 

In addition to lack of maternal support, the deprivation which results 
from restraint has also been the subject of considerable investigation. In 
American culture, the child becomes disturbed when his spontaneous move- 
ments are prevented. Experimenters and ethnologists (25) (36) have studied 
conditions of restraint varying from the extremely common tying up a child’s 
hand to stop thumbsucking or masturbation to a rare case where a child may 
be kept in a near-embalmed state. The results of these studies lead Mead (7) 
to conclude that no single set of effects can be predicted from restraint. 
More important than the act is the “tone of voice” and the interpersonal 
relationship within which the organ system or mode of reaction is frustrated. 

This principle is illustrated by the restraint of the Albanian infant (25). 
Although bound by tight bands into a crude cradle, he is usually placed in 
the center of the room among the adults who give him loving attention. As 
might be expected, the Albanian child is retarded physically but not socially 
or intellectually. 

In Poland, the child is also bound. But unlike the Albanian child, he 
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develops tantrums in which he keeps his body rigid and mouth clenched for 
long periods. The significant difference between the two situations seems 
to be the motivation of the adults. In general, the Polish child is “hurried 
toward adulthood and the steps which reach it are always ones which 
‘harden’ him” (7). Swaddling is esteemed because it provides a hardship. In 
addition, it is valued because it prevents masturbation and the oral explora- 
tion of the feet which are as shame-ridden as the genitals. 


When an infant has been swaddled from birth, he does not react to 
binding as a form of aggression. The Hopi (11) and Navajo (34) infants 
cannot sleep satisfactorily out of the cradle and cry to be put back. However, 
once the child has experienced an activity, he will struggle to prevent its 
subsequent restriction. In fact, when an activity has become a source of 
pleasure to the child, restraint frequently results in movement disturbances 
such as tics, hyperactivity or stereotyped gestures (36) (38). Often the 
restraint is the inevitable concomitant of a social situation rather than 
an expression of the hostile feelings of the adults. In city apartments, for 
example, the activities of the child are restricted to the crib or playpen 
because creeping on the floor may expose him to infection, injury or cold. 


The deliberate manipulation of restraint and deprivation constitutes 
one of the most important and beneficial educational forces of the first few 
years. In the opinion of Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein (28), the effect 
of this type of training depends on three factors: the nature of the depriva- 
tion, its timing, and the modes of administration. With respect to the third 
criterion, these authors feel that education is most effective if the depriva- 
tion is consistent, if it ceases immediately upon compliance, and if there 
is loving support of the child in his attempts to control contradictory drives. 

If maternal love is lacking, the mother will often fail in her attempts to 
educate the child, even if she attempts to mask her true feelings and “fol- 
lows the book” in her actions. From this finding may be deduced a basic 
principle in the training of both mothers and teachers. As important as 
training in systems of child-rearing is the necessity to eliminate those per- 
sonal problems of the adult which limit his capacity to feel a sincere warmth 
for the child. 


What is this preverbal infantile ability to sense the mother’s true feelings 
even when she attempts to dissimulate? Our knowledge of empathy is very 
fragmentary, but its apparently considerable significance for social com- 


munication warrants a chapter devoted to the experimental data and specu- 
lation concerning its properties. 


EMPATHY 


A third socialization factor, one which is frequently overlooked because 
it is non-verbal, is empathy. As will be illustrated in later sections, this 
type of non-verbal communication between mother and child may play a 
major role in the inculcation of social values. The physiological counterpart 
of empathy can be found as early as prenatal life, according to Dunbar (13). 
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When the pregnant mother is under emotional strain, the physiological 
changes are communicatec to the foetus through the placental circulation. 


Comparable to the prenatal physiological unity of mother and child is 
their psychological unity after birth. The baby spends most of his conscious 
day in close proximity to his mother. So rudimentary is his control of basic 
physiological functions that he has to learn to improve his skills in breathing, 
sucking, and food retention. On her part, the mother becomes alerted to his 
needs so that she is often perceptive of feelings to which others have no 
sensitivity. Many clinicians assume that the sensory cues of taste, touch, 
smell and kinesthesis which the child derives from both the mother’s body 
and his own are so mixed that he cannot distinguish among them in the 
sense of self versus non-self. Everything that is pleasant is explored and 
inserted indiscriminately into his mouth: breast, fingers, or edges of blanket. 
If we may judge from the extreme emergency reactions which occur when the 
infant misses the breast, we might infer that he values this organ more than 
many which he will later regard as his own. 


In view of the intimacy of the mother-child relationship, it is not sur- 
prising that the newborn soon develops an exceptional sensitivity to the 
many subliminal indicators of the mother’s feelings: her touch, bodily ten- 
sions, facial expressions and possibly temperature (28). Because of the 
many subtleties involved in this type of communication, the empathic 
experience of the child has proven a refractory subject for clinical observa- 
tion and experimentation. Nevertheless, promising beginnings have been 
made. 


When infants are weighed and bathed by active, compulsive nurses, 
Fries (21) observes many more startle reactions than when the same opera- 
tion is performed by “quiet” nurses. She suggests that the child’s “attitude” 
to an experience is affected more by the conscious and unconscious feelings 
of nurses and mothers than by what they do. These emotional reactions of 
the adults seem to be transmitted by the way in which they hold, speak, 
dress and tuck the children in. 

Often subliminal unconscious differences in these actions produce ex- 
treme disturbances in the child. Of ten infants who refused the breast at 
four weeks, eight had mothers who were judged by Escalona (16) to be 
“high-strung and excitable.” They held the baby tightly, trembled while 
holding it, or moved about restlessly when nursing. In view of these observa- 
tions, it would be interesting to obtain more detailed observations concern- 
ing the responses of the Mundugumor child (43) to the nursing procedure. 
The mother stands, supporting the child in a way that strains her arms and 
pinions his. There is no playing on the part of either. The child is kept 
to his task of absorbing enough food to stop crying. 

In Plainville (32), on the other hand, the average baby is fed whenever 
hungry, sleeps with his parents, and tugs at the breast at will during the 
night. Whenever he cries, he is cuddled. Bottle babies who have been raised 
“scientifically” are pitied for having received too little “attention.” Kardiner 
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feels that this maternal support provides the foundation for a strong deci- 
sive adult personality relatively free from tension points. 

Another illustration of empathic communication is provided by Esca- 
lona’s investigation of infantile food tastes. In the penal institution in 
which she made her observations, the infants were fed by various adult 
inmates. Many babies under four months showed a consistent dislike for 
orange or tomato juice. These foods were offered on alternate days with 
equal frequency. In fifteen cases, the adult and baby, who had been together 
for some time, were found to dislike the same juice. It was inferred that this 
distaste had been communicated non-verbally. In three cases in which a 
baby was shifted to a feeder with an opposite dislike, the infant transferred 
its dislike to the other juice. A further example of empathically communi- 
cated feelings is provided by the increase during parole days in number of 
mealtime tantrums, food refusals and vomiting, despite the fact that the 
routine of the institution was the same as on other days. The differential 
factor seemed to be the emotional distress of the mothers who had not 
received paroles. 

It is instructive to consider the security of the Comanche (32) child 
who is indulged by a mother with a profound faith in a safe existence. How 
different must be the feelings of the Marquesan (31) child in the presence 
of a mother who never allows him to be alone lest he be stolen and eaten 
by ogre spirits or cannibals. 

It seems probable that attitudes toward bodily contents are conveyed in 
part by means of empathy. In Bali (3), the mother is undisturbed when the 
child in her arms wets her sarong. Since her mother before her remained 
calm in the same situation, there has apparently been no occasion which 
would create anxiety in the presence of urine. When the Arapesh infant- 
in-arms urinates, the mother jerks him away to avoid being soiled. It does 
not, then, seem accidental that the Arapesh adult reacts to excreta with 
disgust and tends to lose sphincter control in emotionally charged situations. 
When the nursing Okinawan (40) child vomits, the mother calmly wipes 
its face and her breast, and resumes the feeding immediately. Not so the 
American mother, who, often despite attempts to control herself, com- 
municates her negative reactions to bodily contents by means of subliminal 
clues. 

Up to this point, we have avoided facing the fact that the concept of 
empathy violates one aspect of our frame of reference. We cannot define 
empathy except in most general terms. This is why we have been attempting 
to illustrate rather than discuss its meaning. 

The source of our problem is that empathy seems to refer to not one but 
a number of different kinds of non-verbal communication. This is one of 
the reasons why Reik (47) prefers not to use the term. Examples of different 
types of therapist-patient communication which he cites are the subliminal 
perception of expressive movements, the unconscious use of neglected senses 
such as the olfactory and tactual, perceptions which are generally repressed 
because of cultural taboos, and attention to phenomena which are difficult 
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to perceive because no provision is made for their existence in our language. 

It seems probable, therefore, that there are a number of empathies. In 
part, the retention of the term will depend upon how much these phenomena 
have in common. The vehicles of these types of communication require 
further investigation. Particularly needed are experimental studies of cues, 
how they are transmitted, how people learn to perceive them, and why this 
perception diminishes with increasing age and maladjustment (55). Par- 
ticularly suited to research with empathy is the mother-child relationship. 


Bopy FUNCTIONS AND PERSONALITY 


The child’s experiences during the training to master his organ systems 
provide a pattern of behavior and a set of values which are generalized to 
many other social situations. The nature of these experiences is determined 
in great part by the child’s helplessness which makes him so dependent upon 
the mother. 

A repeated contact is required between mother and infant to enable him 
to overcome his many emergencies. At first, his very existence depends upon 
his learning to breathe and suckle rhythmically. Then he suffers the trauma 
of teething and weaning. Later he is forced to renounce the pleasures of 
undisciplined sphincter expression, and to curb his aggression and mas- 
turbation. But the training of bodily functions entails much more than the 
control of specific muscles and renunciation of what have been termed 
“erotically-toned pleasures.” Societies differ in the intensity of demands, 
modes of discipline, timing, and rewards and punishment. This variety of 
regulatory standards may determine in great part how the child learns to 
relate to others. We shall examine how this occurs in connection with the 
socialization of the incorporative, excretory and phallic functions. 


Incorporation 

The prominence of the sucking process in the first few months is vividly 
illustrated by Scupin’s (51) observation of the drinking process in the 
second week: 

When (the infant) is hungry it sucks loudly on its fingers, but this 

pacifies it only for a short time. Before it is placed at the breast, its 

head rolls back and forth restlessly, the mouth seeks eagerly, and the 
eyes are wide open. When it finds the nipple, it utters satisfied grunt- 

ing sounds, sucks hastily until it chokes, and sighs as if it were doing 

the most strenuous work. 

The need to suckle increases when the child begins to obtain pleasure 
from the stimulation of the mucous membranes of the mouth. At this time, 
he plays with the breast or rubs his mouth with his fist even after his 
hunger has been sated. Some light is thrown on the development of this 
need for oral stimulation by a study of Sears (52). In twenty cup-fed and 
twenty bottle-fed infants, the average duration of sucking responses to 
manual stimulation remained the same in the first ten days of life. But 
sucking duration of twenty breast-fed babies increased during this period. 
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Sears suggests that the increase in sucking drive results from the associa- 
tion between oral stimulation and the primary gratification of being fed. 

In the first year, the drive for oral stimulation motivates the acquisition 
of considerable information. The infant’s hand reaches out for everything 
he sees in order to put it into his mouth. At first he tries to incorporate it. 
Then he sucks or chews it. Later he explores it. 

As the child suckles, he usually looks at the mother and often presses, 
hits, holds or scratches at her breast. In this manner he explores the proper- 
ties of his body, his mother, and the general environment. In addition, he 
learns to perceive by coordinating oral, visual and tactual elements. Not 
until much later do the hands and eyes become independent of the mouth. 

During the early nursing period in foetusphile cultures, the baby learns 
to make a passive adjustment to adults. He is fed, handled, clothed, pro- 
tected and cleansed. Reinforced by the feeling of well-being and the stimu- 
lation of erogenous zones, need to be taken care of emerges. If the nursing 
period continues for a long time and aggression is not allowed, the child 
may later resort to passivity as a means of solving personal problems (28). 
Associated with passivity is an insatiable pleasure-seeking drive which seeks 
expression primarily through the mouth, eyes and skin. The need develops 
in connection with the continuous stimulation which is involved in the 
contacts between mother and child. Everything is evaluated according to 
its capacity to bring pleasure to the infant. If an object feels good, it is looked 
at, touched, and taken in; if its incorporation is distasteful, it is spit out. 

In summary, during the oral period, the child develops passivity, auto- 
eroticism and sensitivity of the mouth, eyes, and tactile areas. By means of 
a wide variety of feeding practices, different societies reinforce certain 
aspects of the repertory of oral responses and extinguish or suppress others. 
The feeding practices structure mother-child relationships and through 
them the child’s basic modes of relating to others. As examples of this 
process, we will survey contrasting types of development of security, skin 
erogeneity and passivity. Okinawan (40), Comanche (32) and Arapesh (43) 
children are fed not only to assuage hunger but also to comfort them. If 
no one else is available, they are offered the dry breast of a non-nursing 
woman. The Mundugumor child (43), on the other hand, is never fed for 
purposes of reassurance. In fact, he learns to fight to keep nursing so as to 
obtain enough food and to avoid being returned to his rough opaque cradle. 

Considerable cross-cultural differences in skin erogeneity may also be 
expected in view of the variations in infant handling. When the Marquesan 
child (31) is fed, he is not held or fondled, but laid on his back on the cold 
ground. After the first two weeks, the Alorese child (12) receives little 
fondling or caressing during the day since he is under the care of an older 
sibling. The Maori infant (4), who is held and caressed when tired, has 
little of the anxiety of the children in Alor or the Marquesas. 

In Iatmul (2), passivity is discouraged from early infancy. The three 
day old is carried astride the mother’s stiffened arm with her index finger 
under its chin and her thumb under its armpits. In this position he cannot 
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adapt his movements to those of the mother. The mother forces the infant 
to display assertiveness in this society before she complies with his needs. 
At the other extreme is the cultivation of passivity in the Tchambuli 
male (43). As an infant, he is fed generously, held continuously, and is the 
object of the continuous solicitude of many women. His mother weans him 
by stuffing his mouth with delicacies to keep him from crying. Throughout 
life, he depends on women for support, food, and affection. 

No sooner has the infant overcome the trauma of birth and mastered the 
rudimentary physiological skills than he is confronted with the unique 
trauma of teething. Previously, the pleasure of oral stimulation had provided 
a consolation for other pains. Now, this central zone becomes the source of 
indisposition. Teething makes the child restless and irritable. He rubs and 
chews on his gums and tongue to relieve the pain. He spits as if the gums 
were a dangerous foreign body. As a result of his observations of mid-Euro- 
pean infants, Bernfeld (8) concludes that “he will behave in the same way 
throughout life, . . . especially in emotions or powerless anger.” It is 
hypothesized that dentition results in an association between biting and 
hostility. In addition, the child may become more receptive to the weaning 
process because of the diminution of oral pleasure. This is illustrated by the 
common shift at this time from oral to genital stimulation. 

Responses to dentition differ considerably in various cultures. Some 
people soothe the itch with ointments composed of honey and butter. 
Some fear the new teeth. Following is a ritual Hindu salutation to the child: 
“We call to both teeth united to be mild and bring joy; teeth, turn your 
ferocity elsewhere; do not injure father or mother” (8). In some societies, 
the child’s anger is deliberately stimulated during the teething period. In 
the past, Siouan (14) boys were nursed for three to five years. When they 
developed teeth, these indulged babies would begin to bite the breast with 
habitual abandon. To prevent this, the mothers would “thump” their heads. 
Because they were strapped into the cradle board, Siouan babies would not 
be able to express rage by means of muscular movement. The mothers’ 
apparent amusement with their tantrums was predicated on the assumption 
that anger made a child strong. The frustration of the biting period was 
reflected in tooth play, the most common nervous habit of the Sioux. They 
were continuously clicking their teeth or hitting something against them. 
In Erikson’s opinion, the inhibition of provoked rage established a lasting 
reservoir of biting and muscular aggression which may have contributed to 
the Sioux Indians’ capacity for anger and cruelty. 

A new emergency avises when the child has to give up the breast. As we 
have noted, suckling gratifies oral, tactual and visual senses and establishes 
passive behavior as a means of relating to others. The oral period provides 
a way of life. With weaning, this way of life has to change. From this time 
on, passivity and auto-eroticism are discouraged, and the child is expected 
to acquire many new skills: walking, speech, control of certain functions, 
ability to participate in outside groups, etc. Weaning, then, is the first in 
a long series of conscious social interventions in child development. 
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Different cultures vary radically as to method, time and gradualness of 
weaning. The Marquesans (31) keep the nursing time to a minimum, be- 
cause they believe that protracted breast feeding spoils the child. Shortly 
after birth, the mother stuffs the infant’s mouth with handfuls of gruel 
made of cocoanut milk and baked breadfruit. Weaning in Alor (12) is both 
early and harsh. After six days, breast feeding is supplemented by vegetable 
gruels and premasticated banana. Later, the mother terminates breast feed- 
ing by slapping the child, pushing him away when he seeks the breast, and 
stimulating his jealousy by feeding another infant. Weaning is also difficult 
for the Polish child (7) who is taken from the breast without having had an 
opportunity to become accustomed to semi-solids. At the indulgent extreme 
is the practice of the Motu and German East Africans (8). In these societies, 
children gradually wean themselves, a process which sometimes lasts until 
puberty.. 

Weaning does not terminate the feeding aspect of the mother-child rela- 
tionship. Because of physical immaturity and the difficulty of obtaining 
food, the child remains dependent on the mother for care and nourishment. 
But the nature of the dependency changes, and the food begins to acquire 
new values which reflect different experiences in the life cycle. 

Food is equated with power in Bantu society. The status of the father 
is inextricably connected with his role of possessor, giver, and controller of 
the food. The ambition of the South African is to be able to eat himself 
full to repletion every day. The headsman “will become large and stout, and 
shining, which in South Africa is a sure sign of wealth and nobility” (48). 
This emphasis on food may reflect in part the fact that after three years of 
oral indulgence, the child is weaned suddenly and subsequently works 
very hard to obtain a marginal amount of food. This sequence of initial oral 
gratification followed by food scarcity and deprivation seems central to 
the passing on of Bantu social values to each new member of the society. 

In the Trobriand Islands (39), lack of food is considered a disgrace. 
The most prominent building in the village is the food house. The Marquesan 
adult fears (31) cannibalistic ogre spirits who are reminiscent of the hostile 
mother who chokes the newborn by jamming food into his mouth. In Alor 
(12), the only material which is stolen is food. When a person becomes 
ill, food is offered to the straying soul in order to lure it back to the body. 
Biting and scratching are common erotic preliminaries. The unusual amount 
of adult orality seems related to the oral deprivation and harsh weaning of 
the Alorese child. 

In short, it would be difficult to overestimate the social importance of the 
nutritive needs of man, Particularly in primitive groups, “the food quest is 
the chief occupation of every member of the community and their most 
important institutions are concerned with the ownership and distribution of 
supplies” (48). 

The experimental literature on oral deprivation and indulgence is meager. 
Levy (35) has demonstrated convincingly that the greater the deprivation 
at the breast, the more the tendency of animals and children to suck on other 
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objects. Non-thumbsuckers have been observed by Roberts (49) to take 
a longer time for feeding than thumbsuckers. Davis and Havighurst (10) 
find three times as many thumbsuckers in their middle class children as in 
the lower class group. This result is significant in view of the finding that the 
middle class children have significantly fewer opportunities to suck while 
nursing. 

_ The experiments on the length of breast feeding, bottle versus breast 
feeding, and self-demand versus scheduled feeding have been summarized 
by Orlansky (45). Most of these studies are deficient because simple rela- 
tionships are postulated between feeding practices and subsequent person- 
ality traits. This can be true only if such factors as subsequent experience or 
adult motivations for the practices are held constant. Since these variables 
have not been controlled, the results of the studies, both positive and nega- 
tive, are only suggestive. 

The poverty of empirical literature on orality attests to the many com- 
plex variables which are involved in the prediction of oral reactions. At 
present, many clinicians feel that each experience in oral indulgence or 
deprivation reinforces a tendency to relate to others in certain specific ways. 
But it is very difficult to experiment with a tendency except in extreme cases. 
Furthermore, we would not expect consistent relationships between the 
current unreliable measures of personality and exploratory measures of 
orality. Therefore, we think it would be most fruitful to restrict our samples 
to extreme cases of oral indulgence and deprivation, and to attempt to 
investigate specific tendencies which seem to develop during the oral period: 
the need to be passive, the tendency to eat when in difficulty, and ambiva- 
lence. After these have been defined adequately, we will have more adequate 
tools to investigate the relationship of early feeding experiences to adult 
personality. 


Sphincter Control 


At different stages of development, depending upon the culture, the de- 
mand is made on the child to produce feces only in specific places and at 
certain times. In the opinion of Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein (28), the 
ease with which this control is learned seems to depend upon four factors: 

1. The stage of maturation of the physical apparatus: The ease with 
which control is learned depends on whether the infant can sit up and 
whether he can understand the reason for the regulation. For example, the 
Tanalan mother (31) begins to train the child when he is two or three 
months old. In Plainville (32), on the other hand, the child is taught 
sphincter control after he has learned to speak, and long after he is able 
to sit up and stand. 

2. Reaction of the environment: This criterion refers to parental atti- 
tudes and expectations. In Japan (24), rigid training is reinforced by physi- 
cal punishment and mockery. Nearly fifty per cent of Middletown (37) 
business class and working class mothers rate “blind obedience” as one of 
the three most important requisites of child rearing. An opposite approach 
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which combines ineffective threats, encouragement and elaborate praise for 
achievement is used by the nonpunitive Comanche parent (32). 

3. Tolerance of deprivation: The child who has been subject to incon- 
sistent treatment finds it difficult to defer the pleasure of random defecation 
in order to meet the demands of his mother. This is not true if confidence 
has been established, in which case the child is able to adjust to the realities 
of new situations. 

4. Gratifications afforded by the processes of learning: The Alorese 
child (12) can get little gratification from a mother who tends to ignore 
him or who masturbates him when he becomes troublesome. Toilet training 
in Alor is gradual, but all children are remiss in learning to use leaves for 
wiping. Sphincter control provides no trauma for the Plainville child (32) 
who learns by imitation and reason, and gains praise and status when he 
succeeds. - 

As in the case of feeding, the interpersonal context in which the child 
learns to regulate his excretory functions provides the basis for the formation 
of many personality traits. Accustomed to being a recipient in this relation- 
ship with the mother, the child is now required to give. But he soon learns 
that the regulation of his sphincter function is not subject to parental 
control as was, for example, his desire to suckle; in fact, the control of 
evacuation is more his than his mother’s. In some cultures, he tests his 
new-found power, and a struggle develops in the course of which certain 
elements of what are later called “will” and “sadism” emerge. 

The middle-class American child finds he can express aggression by 
defecating at times which are inconvenient to the mother. In fact, he can 
disturb her considerably by soiling a rug or an expensive bedspread. If the 
conflict over sphincter control is prolonged, the child may begin to use the 
anal zone as a means of expressing unacceptable impulses. In this case, 
the repression of hostile feelings may result in chronic diarrhea or constipa- 
tion. This postulate is corroborated by Huschka’s (29) clinical investigation 
of 213 problem children. Those whose training started before eight months 
or was completed before eighteen months manifested such symptoms as 
constipation, fear and rage more frequently than those trained “adequately.” 

If the child expresses his resistance to the adult by retaining feces, he 
may obtain an intensely pleasureable sensation from the stimulation of the 
anal mucous membrane. If it becomes a customary form of relating to adults, 
retention may enhance the erotic aspects of the anus and thus lead to per- 
version. In other cases, retention is so rewarded as to become established as 
a generalized mode of behavior. In that event, the child may tend to retain 
other materials and objects in addition to feces. 

When cleanliness is the prime goal of sphincter control, the drive to 
avoid dirt may become an end in itself. This new need may form the core of 
a complex series of values. In addition, the types of discipline used to 
motivate the child may lead to inordinate emotional responses to the pres- 
ence of dirt such as disgust, shame and revulsion. Finally, if control is 
demanded before the child is old enough to understand its purposes, he 
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learns to obey arbitrary and meaningless demands for subsequent reward. 
If discipline is rigid, he may develop the tendency to repeat certain meaning- 
less acts as a means of reducing anxiety. Thus compulsions are developed. 

The many possible effects of premature anal training upon personality 
are best illustrated by the Tanalan (31) and Japanese (24) cultures. In 
Tanala, unusual personal cleanliness, compulsivity and ritual are integral 
parts of many cultural institutions. Extreme respect is required of parental 
authority. At all times, the child must keep to the west of the house and 
must never sit on the same level as his father. The high value placed on 
property and the common hoarding bear the impress of retention learned 
in childhood. 

In Japan, first the father and then the emperor afford a focus for defer- 
ence, and submergence of personal will. Whereas in Tanala aggression 
toward the father is displaced to impersonal forces by the destiny concept, 
Japanese hostility is expressed in a military form. Social ritual and perfec- 
tionism are stressed. The intense shaming which is used during sphincter 
training may contribute to the adult’s high valuation of status. When this 
is lost, ceremonial suicide is the socially acceptable solution. In Japan as 
in Tanala, character traits which are established in connection with sphinc- 
ter training are thus reinforced by social institutions and utilized to fulfill 
the ends of the culture. 

In view of the many gaps in our wutentanting of the formation of per- 
sonality trends in connection with the learning of sphincter control, this 
analysis must be seen as purely tentative. The Yurok (14), for example, 
is compulsive, retentive and suspicious, etc., traits which Freud found to be 
significant in patients with anal fixations. However, the Yurok do not place 
any undue emphasis on feces or excessive anal control in childhood. 


Modes and zones 


In this section, we have explored the emergence of character traits in 
connection with the socialization of the major organ systems. We have 


_ noted that during the oral period, the child learns to be the passive recipient 


of the care of others in connection with the sensitization and mastery of his 
oral, respiratory, sensory, and tactual functions. Strong eliminative and re- 
tentive modes of behavior develop as a result of the American manner of 
regulating anal and urethral sphincters. In the phallic period, control of 
genital responses and the operation of the gross body muscles is associated 
with the development of an intrusive mode of behavior in the male and an 
inceptive mode in the female (42). Since genetic development is not our 
primary topic, we shall not explore the details of the later stages. 

When reinforced by harsh discipline or extreme gratification, behavioral 
modes may be transferred to other zones and functions, Erikson (15) cites 
the example of a boy, struggling belatedly against enuresis, who takes to 
bed little boxes which he holds closed with both hands. At night, when a 
box opens accidentally, he cries in his sleep. After training has succeeded, 
the boy begins to throw all available objects out of the window. 
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In this case, the expressions of the preliminary fear lest he lose bladder 
control and his later need to evacuate have shifted from the sphincter 
muscles to other organs. The boy has surrendered the urethral zone but not 
the eliminative impulse. 

As Freud (20) suggested, modes of behavior learned in connection with 
the regulation of bodily needs may be transferred to even more remote 
activities. The collecting of stamps, autographs or money may express a re- 
tentive mode. A strong passive-receptive need may influence an individual 
to take a service job such as waiter or masseur. A random examination of 
the activities of a society reveals the importance of the behavioral modes 
which are first learned in connection with the socialization of bodily drives. 

Only certain aspects of character development can be explained in terms 
of the behavioral modes which develop in connection with the oral, anal and 
phallic zones. Mead (42) suggests that the study of modes and zones will 
be extended to include arms, legs and other organs. In any event, this is a 
most promising area of investigation, the value of which is increasingly 
recognized by many specialists in personality, sociology and anthropology. 


IDENTIFICATION 


In the interiorization of social values, identification plays a primary role. 
The importance of identification may be attributed to the fact that it enables 
the child to resolve the major conflicts with adults which arise in the course 
of his training. In order to understand the adjustive value of identification, 
it is important that we review its antecedents in the body functions and its 
relationship to some defense mechanisms. 

A primary goal of the socialization of the child during the first two 
years is the restriction, alteration or abolition of certain drives. Depending 
upon the culture, the child is required to stop sucking, regulate his excre- 
tory functions, cease manipulating his genitals, etc. These regulations are 
reinforced by new satisfactions which can be obtained from drives com- 
patible with social requirements. In addition, the injunctions are supported 
by the most potent of all threats, loss of parental support. In the long run 
the child has little choice but to obey. 

However, the child’s attempts to conform are complicated by the per- 
sistence of forbidden impulses. Consequently, he finds himself torn between 
simultaneous incompatible needs: to retain maternal support or to mastur- 
bate; to retain the pleasures of infantile passivity or to forego them for 
the status of a more mature, responsible person. 

As the child grows older, these conflicts between biological drives and 
social prohibitions become the source of increasing anxiety. His increasing 
ability to test reality makes him more sensitive to the disasters which may 
ensue if he fulfills his asocial impulses. With the maturation of memory, 
he becomes more subject to the consequences of past misbehavior. As he 
learns to anticipate the future, he is less prone to act on immediate impulse, 
and is more and more conflicted by the strong pull of antagonistic needs. 
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In order to reconcile incompatible drives, the child begins to avail him- 
self of the “mechanisms of defense” (10), a group of techniques for reducing 
anxiety developed during the various stages of learning the mastery of bodily 
functions. Some defense mechanisms, like repression, enable the child to 
deny the existence of the offending drive. Others, like reaction formation, 
prevent the repressed impulse from becoming conscious by intensifying 
the need to perform its opposite. 

The defense mechanisms which are used in identification are introjection 
and projection. Introjection, which has as its prototype the child’s oral 
solace at the breast, enables the individual to allay pain by “psychically as- 
similating,” to use Ferenczi’s term, some value or quality of the “significant- 
other.” Projection is a defense against internal sources of the discomfort. As 
the infant physically ejects distasteful objects, so the adult projects un- 
pleasant impulses psychologically by attributing them to someone else. 

Physical incorporation is the prototype of introjection; both enable the 
individual to become united with the desired object. When the infant takes 
the mother’s breast into its mouth, he is establishing a relationship which 
has certain properties of what later will be known as identification. In the 
child’s perceptions, there is a blending of stimuli from his body and his 
mother’s. Since ego boundaries are lacking, he cannot distinguish between 
his mother’s moods and his, between her gestures and his, etc. After a while, 
they become his. This interiorization is facilitated by maternal rewards. 
When the child succeeds in mastering a new skill, she responds with copious 
love, thus reinforcing the behavior. 

In adults, the oral incorporative origin of identification is best illus- 
trated by the phenomenon of mourning (17). Mourning is a process in which 
the survivor goes through the painful process of becoming desensitized to 
each of the hundreds of memories which represent the identification with 
the deceased. In many societies, eating plays a prominent role at funerals. 
These institutionalized repasts and the reaction formation of food refusal 
may be interpreted in light of the oral solace which the child obtains from his 


mother. In his overemphasis on food, the mourner seems to be trying simi- 


larly to seek comfort and possibly to reincorporate the lost one. Also reminis- 
cent of the early identification of infant with mother is the manner in which 
the mourner often identifies with the dead person. For example, if the relative 
has died of a cardiac disorder, the mourner may develop heart palpitations; 
or his gestures or speech pattern resemble increasingly those of the loved one. 

The nature of identification is determined in great part by the individu- 
al’s projected needs which distort considerably his perception of the person 
with whom he identifies. This may be illustrated by the case of a man who 
felt inadequate because he had failed in a major field of endeavor. In order 
to recoup his self-esteem, he attempted to identify with a powerful friend 
in whose successes he could participate vicariously. But not always is an 
individual available who is sufficiently adequate to merit identification. 
Although the friend was successful, he had a number of obvious personal 
inadequacies. But the weak person needed to project his ideals upon the 
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strong friend. As a result of the projection, the inadequacies of the success- 
ful one were overlooked, and a worthy object of identification was created. 
This distorted perception was then introjected, and provided the vicarious 
strength so desperately needed by the man who had failed. 

A complex relationship of introjection and projection is involved (30) 
in the interiorization of the moral code. Let us examine, for example, how 
the prohibitions pertaining to dirt are interiorized as a result of toilet train- 
ing. The first parental attempts to initiate sphincter control are usually quite 
frustrating to the child. He cannot understand why he has to forego the 
pleasures of random defecation, and he often finds the training process 
constricting. To him, the adult’s actions often mean withdrawal of love and 
hostility. As a result, he is frequently subject to violent rage. But to yield to 
hostile impulses would frustrate even stronger needs for love and support. 
He resolves the conflict between his need for love and hostile wishes by pro- 
jecting the latter upon the frustrating adult. He perceives his mother’s 
actions in the light of his own hostile wishes. The strong needs for maternal 
love and support then motivate him to ingratiate himself with this apparently 
hostile parent. 

In subsequent training, the child introjects, along with newer, more 
positively toned standards, the same unacceptable hostile impulses which he 
previously projected upon his mother. Since he can no more tolerate his 
hostility than he could previously, he reprojects such impulses. Subsequent 
identification consists of this alternating sequence of projection and intro- 
jection (30). 

Why is identification so significant and ubiquitous a process for interior- 
izing social norms? It should be kept in mind that members of all cultures 
are subject to some prohibitions. Because these prohibitions are frustrating, 
hostile responses are inevitably elicited which are incompatible with the 
succorance needs of the child. By identifying with the prohibiting adult, he 
can resolve the conflict between his incompatible impulses and simultane- 
ously obtain the much needed parental support. The latter is forthcoming 
when the child is enabled by his identification to conform to the imposed 
prohibitions. 

Identification is rewarding in still another way. It enables the child to 
bow to the parental will and still preserve his self-esteem. Since he has 
introjected parental injunctions as part of himself, he believes that he per- 
forms the acts on his “own accord.” He has created a fictitious “free will” 
which saves him from experiencing the situation as one of coercion (1). 
Finally, by identifying with the parents and making their demands his own, 
the child partakes in their power. As a result, he is more able to tolerate the 
frustrations of obeying the rules of society. 

Identification signifies the end of a stage of development in which the 
child conforms mostly because of outside pressures. The use of this mecha- 
nism results in an inner need to adhere to the societal code, violations of 
which are accompanied by as much anxiety as was the previous defiance of 
adult prohibitions (1) (28). In fact, the child’s adherence to this code is 
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much more rigid than that of the adult because of the nature of the identifica- 
tion process. As has been noted, conformity which results from identification 
is not based on understanding of the reason for the rule. The child conforms 
in order to reduce the anxiety produced by conflicting drives. The solution 
of the conflict is evolved with great difficulty and defended strenuously, 
since any violation of the interiorized code reinstates the original conflict 
and its concomitant anxiety. In Balint’s (1) opinion, rigidity of the child’s 
adherence to the moral code may be minimized, if, insofar as maturity per- 
mits, he is taught the reason for each rule, if he is trained only after he can 
comprehend the rule, and if the adult is ready to admit his mistakes. 

Identification with significant real and mythical models provides the 
individual with many of his primary social skills. In early years, his play 
reveals an identification with milkman or garbage collector. He progresses 
to subsequent stages of emulating the cowboy, aviator or baseball player. 
In adolescence and adulthood, he may identify with the great thinkers or 
athletes of his time. 

While imitating the engineer, the five year old masters the operation of 
the tricycle and gains considerable information about the mechanics of 
engines. The ten year old who identifies with the aviator gains facility in 
building model airplanes and learns the various types of aircraft. In addition, 
there are accretions to his characteristic appearance, attitudes, manner of 
speaking, gait, affectations and other ways of behaving which are peculiar 
to the individual. Reich (8) has illustrated how character traits are organ- 
ized into a consistent role which is usually based upon identifications with 
authority figures who have been significant to the individual during the 
various stages of his life. 

In short, identification plays a fundamental role in the introjection of the 
social code, the development of personal, occupational, and social skills, and 
the growth and integration of many conscious and unconscious expressive 
modes of behavior. How these various facets of the individual’s character 


_become organized in the form of an ego structure will be discussed in the 


following section. 


Eco IDENTITY AND GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


When a child interiorizes the values of a culture, he is not a passive 
object but an active participant in an interpersonal process. At each stage 
of personality development, his perceptions and roles are organized in a 
characteristic pattern. Only a slight indication of the complexity of this 
configuration is the previously cited example of identification, which consists 
of projective distortion of the mother’s motives for training, introjection 
of the distortion, and a continuing cycle of projection and introjection. 

In keeping with the limitations of this article, we will confine this 
chapter to one aspect of ego theory: the development of ego identity as 
it relates to the interiorization of social values. Our theoretical formulation 
has been influenced considerably by Erikson’s (15) analysis of the synthe- 
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_ sizing function of the ego. We feel his treatment of this topic opens the 
way for a new experimental psychology of the ego. 

If the term “group” is conceived in its broadest sense, then ego identity 
would seem to develop as a result of the individual’s memberships in 
different groups. Every association of people has a “group identity” which 
is a function of the “group’s basic ways of organizing experience.” The 
Shriners, for example, may be identified by their establishment of hospitals, 
Freemason ideals, unusual costumes, and elaborate ritual. The group identity 
of the Ku Klux Klan includes their burning of crosses, wearing of white 
costumes, maintenance of anonymity and anti-Negro activities. 

The experimental use of the concept of group identity awaits the con- 
struction of quantitative coordinates of group value and action. Subjective 
schemes for analyzing groups have been suggested by Kardiner (32), Sulli- 
van (55) and Ruesch and Bateson (50). Erikson has devised three non- 
quantitative coordinates of group identity: historical era, economic pursuit, 
and ethnic area. The application of these variables to the culture of the Sioux 
Indians reveals how much they can add to our understanding of personality. 

Historically, “the image of the Sioux is that of the warrior and the 
hunter, endowed with manliness and nobility, cunning and cruelty.” Eth- 
nically and economically, the culture of the Sioux revolved about one 
object, the buffalo. 

The buffalo’s body provided not only food and material for clothing, 

covering and shelter, but such utilities as bags and boats, strings and 

bows and for sewing, cups and spoons. Medicine and ornaments were 
made of buffalo parts; his droppings, sun-dried, served as fuel in 
winter. Societies and seasons, ceremonies and dances, mythology 

and children’s play extolled his name and image (14). 


In this primitive society, the buffalo was a major determinant of the 
Siouan tendency to base their actions on such premises as ahistoric time, 
unlimited space (of the plains), “boundlessly centrifugal” activity, and 
an inexhaustible supply of buffalo. Many Siouan cultural practices become 
more meaningful if viewed in terms of this life plan. Congruent with the 
ideal of the self-confident fighter, for example, was the lengthy period of 
breast feeding. The warrior’s need for an adequate reserve of aggression was 
used to justify the previously mentioned head-thumping of the male infant. 
Even children oriented their lives to the ideal of the hunter through their 
play with buffalo and horse dolls. This type of play helped them to become 
integrated into the various social groups and to inherit their cultural 
traditions. 

By such participation in the group identity, the child in all cultures 
develops a personal identity. An example of this process is afforded by 
sphincter training in the primary group in our culture. 

Current theoretical formulations of the learning of sphincter control tend 
to emphasize the negative aspects of the child’s motivation: love deprivation, 
disapproval or punishment, and the inertia which favors the status quo. 
Too often, the theoretician neglects the many privileges and rewards granted 
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the infant, in fact, the many ways in which the society seduces him to its 
particular style of life. A child who has just learned sphincter control be- 
comes aware of a new status of “he who can control,” with the additional 
connotations of “he who has power” or “he who will go far.” Thus, he 
gains a functional pleasure from the coincidence of physical mastery of a 
new skill and social recognition. 

The learning of new abilities which are successful variants of a group 
identity provides the basis for the development of personal identity. Accord- 
ing to Erikson, the awareness of self arises as a result of two simultaneous 
observations: the immediate perception of one’s self-sameness and continuity 
in time; and the simultaneous perception of the fact that others recognize 
one’s sameness and continuity. An individual’s experience of self, then, “‘is 
one which he takes over from his action on others,” as Mead (41) phrases it. 
These reflected appraisals upon which the awareness of self is based moti- 
vate the child to introject many of the parents’ personal qualities and 
through these the tastes and standards of their social class and the charac- 
teristics and traditions of the race from which they spring. 

In order for the child to function effectively, these interiorized standards 
have to be organized into a pattern which is a successful variant of the group 
identity. The desperate intensity of many a symptom of personality dis- 
order is a defense of a budding ego identity which may help the child to 
integrate the various forces in his life. An actual case of Erikson’s may help 
us to visualize this integrating function of the ego. 

A five year old has changed from a “mother’s boy” to a violent, stubborn 
and disobedient child who sets fires. His parents have separated and he has 
been raised by his mother and aunt, both of whom have expressed disrespect 
for the father. During the war, the father joins the air forces and becomes 
a hero. When he returns on a furlough, he is the object of the open adoration 
of the family and the community. The mother cancels her divorce plans. 
Shortly afterward, the father leaves and is killed in action. 

Clinical exploration reveals that the setting of fires occurs in conjunction 
with the boy’s fantasies of being a bombardier. Instead of being an object 
of contempt, the father is now the boy’s idol. In his new role as public 
hero, the father has changed the attitudes of those who are most important 
in the boy’s life. In addition, Erikson feels that the father has provided a 
new threat as a competitor for the mother and a potential aggressor against 
the son. In view of all these factors, the boy’s previous feminine identifica- 
tions have become obsolete. “In order to save himself from sexual and 
social disorientation,” the boy has had to change the nature of his ego 
identity. 

To our patient, the role of bombardier suggested a possible synthe- 

sis of his temperament (vigorous), his maturational stage (phallic- 

urethral-locomotor); his social stage (oedipus) and his social 

situation (living with women); his capacities (muscular, mechani- 
cal); his father’s temperament (counterphobic) ; and an acute his- 
torical prototype (aggressive hero). Where such a synthesis succeeds, 
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a most surprising coagulation of constitutional, temperamental and 
learned reactions may produce radiant health and unexpected ac- 
complishment in activities specifically expressive of the new ego- 
identity. Our patient was observed swooping down a hill on a bicycle, 
endangering, scaring and yet deftly circumventing the other children. 
While thus indulging in his aviation fantasy, he learned playful mas- 
tery over his muscle systems, over his aggressive wishes, and the 
mechanics of a bicycle. Re-education, while protecting the rights of 
other children, must seize upon the forces thus mobilized for playful 
learning. For should such a child feel that the environment tries to 
deprive him too radically of all forms of expression which permit 
him to exercise his new ego-identity, he will resist with the astonish- 
ing strength encountered in animals who are suddenly forced to 
defend their lives. And indeed, in the social jungle of human exist- 
ence, there is no feeling of being alive without a sense of ego-identity. 


In general, the symptoms of his personality disorder are characteristic 
of the only type of ego identity available to this boy. From this point of 
view, it is unwise to destroy an inadequate ego identity unless it can be 
replaced with the aid of other identifications. To be successful, therapy must 
help the patient to establish a more adequate ego identity. 

The type of ego identity which an individual develops, and the ease 
with which it is established, depend in great part upon the consistency 
with which he is trained as a child. It is not difficult for him to integrate a 
life plan which is a successful variant of the group identity when the models 
with whom he is to identify remain consistent throughout life. But where 
standards and heroes are shifted, pathological forms of adjustment become 
necessary. Societies can be classified into three groups according to the 
type of inconsistency of their prototypes. 

For the child, the most difficult type of inconsistency is unpredictable 
variance in the training standards of the adults. The capricious manner 
with which the Alorese child is raised may contribute significantly to his 
later schizoid personality. It is difficult for him to synthesize a consistent 
set of reactions, not to mention an ego identity, when the same act may be 
punished in one instance and rewarded the next. Similarly, sociologists 
attribute some of the causes of mental disorder in our stratified and spe- 
cialized civilization to the “shifting, sectional, and contradictory proto- 
types” (15) which confront the child. 

A second and more common type of inconsistency is a radical changing 
of behavioral standards from one period of life to another. Sudden shifts 
to contradictory values for which they have been unprepared are the lot 
of certain lower class groups in our culture in the second or third year, the 
Maori in the fourth year (4), in the fifth year for the Bantus (48) and at 
adolescence in the case of the Manus (43) and Trobriand Islanders (39). 

After years of unhampered freedom, the Manus suddenly enter into a 
world in which the emphasis is on work, accumulation of property, building 
of bigger houses, hatred of debt and in which property, morality and secur- 
ity are the main concern. In sharp contrast is the lifelong consistency of 
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Siouan standards. The child was encouraged to identify with the adult by 
using miniature bows and arrows. Later he was taught to use ropes. Finally 
he was educated to employ the adult paraphernalia. Similarly, all adult 
activities were performed in replica by Comanche children of different age 
levels. 

A third type of value inconsistency which handicaps the child’s attempts 
to synthesize a socially acceptable ego results from membership in a minor- 
ity group which differs from the dominant group in ethnic, economic and 
historic prototypes. The Maori are a case in point. Trained by their parents 
to depend upon the friendship of others, they can only gain loneliness and 
insecurity from the rugged individualism, thrifty provision for the future, 
and the competitiveness of the white man’s culture. Among the older gen- 
eration and the youngest group, there is no contradiction of values. Elders 
live by Maori standards; children follow the values of the white man. But 
the middle generation is caught between the incompatible values of two 
cultures. They become the scapegoats of the Maori community as well as 
victims of their own interiorized moral standards because they strive for 
upward social mobility, a rising standard of living, more education, better 
housing and permanent jobs. Consequently, there is considerable social 
and individual disorganization in this middle generation. The modern Sioux 
Indians face a similar conflict between incompatible sets of values. First, 
their childhood training focuses them upon the coordinates of their past: 
ahistoric time perspective, boundless space, inexhaustible supply of buffalo. 
Then they are expected to live according to the ideals of the federal edu- 
cators: homestead, fireplace and bank account. In the absence of their 
traditional way of life, the Sioux have not developed a new system of values, 
but have become compensation neurotics who are reluctant to support 
themselves and are destitute, malnourished and disease-ridden. “Life on the 
reservations seems depressively arrested, like in a slow motion picture” (14). 

The lower socio-economic class in certain communities is still another 
minority caught between the conflicting ideals of two groups. Often lower 
class children synthesize ego identities based on values which contradict 
those of the dominant institutions of the society. Hence, no matter how 
hard these children try to adjust to their school situation, they are rebuffed 
as boys and girls of “low reputation.” According to Davis (10), these con- 
flicts stem from socio-economic differences in values concerning sexual free- 
dom, aggression, gambling and magic. 

The ideal training would seem to be one which provides the utmost 
consistency in ideals, historical prototypes and objects of identification. The 
fulfillment of this goal would seem to lead to mental health in all cultures. 
For example, by our standards the Okinawan male infant is overly- 
mothered (40). Every attempt is made to prevent frustration. At three 
years of age, he is entrusted to the devoted ministrations of his next oldest 
sister. The rest of his life, he is supported in sublime passivity. In that 
culture, the women literally wear the pants while the patrilineal and patri- 
archial men wear kimonos and are “waited on by the women as if they 
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were children.” If this regimen were interrupted at the age of four, and 
the child required to perform certain functions for which he was prepared 
neither emotionally nor functionally, the Okinawan would probably be as 


anxiety prone as the Maori. 
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VALUE INTERIORIZATION AND DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
Max L. Hutt and DAnret R. MILLER 


INTRODUCTION 


THE THEORETICAL POSITION offered in the preceding paper represents an 
attempt to explain some basic processes by means of which the individual 
interiorizes social values. We shall now examine the inter-relationships 
among these processes, their implications for guiding human development 
and adjustment, and the types of prediction which become possible within 
the framework of this theory. 


In this section, we discuss two issues which underlie the remaining 
topics. One issue concerns the formation of hypotheses, and the other 
involves the fulfillment of the values of a democratic society. The next two 
sections are devoted to the development of two primary educational prin- 
ciples: consistency and individuation. In subsequent sections, special con- 
sideration is given to identification problems, the implications of social 
value for educational practice, and ™ relationship between ego psychology 
and our culture complex. 

It is unfortunate that in the “_ of personality development, experi- 
mental verification has been unable to keep pace with either theoretical 
formulation or “field” observation. In the theory construction of the first 
article, we rely primarily on such criteria as internal consistency and eth- 
nological and clinical evidence. We are conscious of the many gaps in this 
theory. It remains to present the future research workers to fill these gaps 
by creating crucial tests of the implications of the theoretical position. We 
need more of such tests, for only as they multiply, and inference and predic- 


-tion mutually reinforce or modify each other, will it become possible to 


delineate deductive theoretical systems. At various points, we shall find that 
experimental manipulation of pertinent variables is not possible because 
of potential threat to the integrity of the individual human being. In that 
event, we shall need to-continue to rely upon our two primary present 
resources: (1) the “natural human experiment,” which is provided by 
ethnological studies of widely varying cultures; and (2) the “pathological 
human experiment,” which is made possible by clinical studies of personality 
disorder. Whether direct experimentation is possible or not, these disciplines 
will continue to supply confirmatory evidence and examples of “exceptions” 
which will aid in the constant modification of premise and theory. 

The most immediate problem is that of determining how much clarifica- 
tion is offered by the present formulation. What applications now seem 
desirable, and what kinds of predictions are now possible which may not 
have been considered prior to such a formulation? In answering these ques- 
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tions, a task to which the remainder of the paper is devoted, we must avoid 
the Scylla of unilateral correlation and the Charybdis of over-generalization. 
The fallacy of seeking explanations in terms of point-to-point correlation has 
been demonstrated by many studies of perception and growth. Human de- 
velopment cannot be explained in terms of the mere presence or absence of 
single events in the life stream. Events attain significance only through the 
continuing context in which they occur. The significance of a variable and 
the function of a mechanism depend upon an understanding of the simul- 
taneous or successive operation of other variables or mechanisms. In addi- 
tion, the specific events which are subjectively significant for the individual 
must be taken into account.’ On the other hand, it is only too easy to offer 
general “explanations” which are so syncretistic, metaphorical, or even 
mystical, that there is neither any way of testing them nor of applying them 
directly. 

A goal of personality development is the development of individual 
self-sufficiency and independence of action which are compatible with the 
growing and ever-changing needs of democratic society. This poses the 
dialectical problem of providing for the interiorization by the individual of 
social values which, while they help him to discharge effectively his obli- 
gations to the community, do not stifle his creativity, critical attitude, spirit 
of free inquiry, and motivation to improve constantly upon the always 
inadequate status quo. The individual must accept the relevance of group 
needs and his own obligation to contribute to the group. He must learn to 
respect the variability among the sub-groups of his society without neglect- 
ing the needs of society as a whole. His identification with any group must 
not blind him to the right of self-determination of other groups. At the same 
time, he must learn to express his own needs in a manner which is consistent 
with the welfare of his community. In attempting to develop such congruent 
skills, democratic society takes upon itself a complex problem and a con- 
siderable responsibility. The fulfillment of this responsibility raises a multi- 


tude of social, political, and economic issues in addition to many theoretical ~ 


problems pertaining to interpersonal relationships. This journal issue repre- 
sents one attempt to define some issues in the latter area. 


THE CONSISTENCY PRINCIPLE 


All stages of early growth are accompanied by some degree of anxiety. 
In normal development, the direct expression of this anxiety gradually 
decreases with age. The adult usually restricts such manifestations to periods 
of extreme stress. In part, the control of anxiety develops as the child 
learns to cope with successive deprivations and to anticipate that his bodily 
needs will be met. Toleration of anxiety increases as he learns that he is 
able to overcome deprivation of his needs both through his own strength 


*This point is deemed sufficiently important to warrant further elaboration in 
the discussion of “complexity of culture.” 
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and the assistance provided by his immediate group: first his parent, later 
his parental surrogates, and still later his peers. 

The amount of anxiety experienced by the neonate appears to be related 
to the amount of trauma resulting from the birth process. This trauma, in 
turn, seems to vary with the cultural attitudes toward childbirth, and the 
relevance of the birth of this particular child to the character traits of 
mother and father. Later, the child’s anxiety diminishes as a function of the 
overcoming of deprivations, increased parental acceptance, and growing 
participation in the family group, small social groups, and finally ever-larger 
community groups. If this is taken as the “normal” developmental pattern, 
what are the socialization patterns which make it possible? 

In this section, we shall develop the principle of consistency. In general, 
unrealistic anxiety diminishes in the face of an unvarying, pervasive expres- 
sion of faith that the growing child can solve most of his difficulties, and a 
concomitant offer to help him to overcome those with which he cannot 
cope. Obviously the consistency of this attitude is a relative matter. We have 
stated the proposition in positive terms. But clinical and ethnological evi- 
dence seems to indicate that even a consistent, negative attitude tends to 
reduce anxiety. 

The learner’s interiorization of these attitudes occurs in the course of 
his. relationships with “significant” adults. The primary vehicles of the 
interiorization seem to be the learner’s empathic responses to and identifica- 
tion with these “significant others.” As he comes to anticipate consistent 
actions, he is enabled to develop more adequate methods of coping with his 
environment. Irregularity in the behavior to which the child is exposed is 
very disruptive. If the rules of life are unpredictable, he cannot develop 
any successful techniques for adjusting to people. Consequently, he feels 
anxious when he must make any new interpersonal adjustment. 

The child becomes secure when attitudes are expressed by others, con- 


. sciously or unconsciously, in a consistent manner. He learns to accept others 


because he learns that others accept him. Even when he meets with a con- 
sistent expression of negative attitudes, he may obtain some security from 
knowing that some techniques help him relate to others. He may interiorize 
the negative attitudes and become, himself, negative both to self and to 
others.” 

We are not attempting to minimize the many differences between con- 
sistently positive and consistently negative attitudes. More significant, we 
feel, is the contrast between consistent and inconsistent attitudes. If the 
growing child is treated inconsistently, identification with the parent is 
abortive. Anxiety is increased. There is no core of interiorized values. In 
such a case, the individual must defend himself as best he can. Depending on 
the situation, he may choose some variety of pathological adjustment such 
as psychopathy or psychosis. 


? A case in point is Bettelheim’s example (3) of longtime inmates of a concen- 
tration camp who employed brutal Nazi tactics in their relationships with fellow 
prisoners. 
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Whether two acts are perceived as being consistent with one another 
depends in great part upon the social context. The hardships associated with 
the binding of Polish children may be perceived as consistent with the paren- 
tal value of frustrating their children in order to “harden” them. The need 
of the child to satisfy his infantile urges is rejected, and the parents tend to 
reflect the need of the society to rush the child along to adulthood. In time, 
as a result of the binding and other similar experiences, this rejection of 
the “rights” of childhood is gradually accepted by the child. In fact, a 
prerequisite of successful social adaptation is the child’s interiorization of 
this negative attitude. 

On the other hand, binding which is accompanied by love and adult 
attention may be consistent with social practices predicated upon respect 
for the child’s rights. Thus, in Albania the loving relationship between 
parent and child give the specific act of binding a different meaning from 
that in Poland. 

The two relatively consistent, but different cultural contexts of Poland 
and Albania may be contrasted with the inconsistent culture pattern of the 
Maori. After an early period of extreme indulgence, the child is subjected 
to sudden deprivation. The extreme change in social requirements makes it 
difficult for the child to interiorize social values. The temporal inconsistency 
has a disrupting effect upon personality growth, and tends to result, as might 
be expected, in regressive behavior. 

In our own country, where contrasts between “Old World” culture pat- 
terns and “New World” culture patterns are marked, the principle of 
consistency is frequently violated in child training. Where fluctuations in 
social values are frequent during successive decades, and where educational 
fads succeed each other in infinite variety, there is an unfortunate tendency 
for parent and teacher to reflect these inconsistencies in their own attitudes 
toward the child. Such variations may become magnified by the differences 
in degree of inconsistency of the parts of the adults. 


Many problems of child behavior become meaningful in view of the 
consistency principle. For example, temper tantrums, misbehavior, and 
shyness often reflect the mother’s inability to maintain a consistent rela- 
tionship with her child. Or these problems may arise because of more com- 
plex inconsistencies within the family. All too often, child guidance agencies 
attempt to secure a better adjustment of specific behaviors of the child and 
parent, and neglect to consider the more central topics of the parent’s own 
problems which lead to inconsistent social behavior or ambivalent attitudes, 
the child’s unique problems in interiorizing inconsistent social norms, and 
the historical development of the personalities of mother and child. 

In summary, we postulate that the development of adequate adult adjust- 
ment requires the necessary co-existence of two factors: consistency in the 
demands made of the developing organism; and the continual presence of 
“significant others” with whom the child can identify. The implications of 
the latter problem will be treated later in more detail. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUATION 


Many workers in the psychological and biological sciences have described 
the growth process in terms of the development of simpler, less highly 
differentiated parts and functions into complex, highly differentiated parts 
and functions. The single cell divides in two; these two then divide into 
four cells, and so on, until the mature organism has developed. In the 
process of growth, groups of cells develop special functions, and the total 
organism acquires the ability to perform more complex behavior. It can be 
demonstrated that the new functions are developed by specialization of 
parts of the total organism, acting as a unit. This increase in the growth of 
specialized functions is referred to as individuation. The total process of 
individuation occurs not only as the organism differentiates more specific 
functions from simpler functions, but also as it recombines these differen- 
tiated functions into newer wholes involving more complex behavior. These 
two co-existing aspects of individuation are referred to as differentiation and 
integration, respectively. 

Various studies have shown that in the early stages of growth, the process 
of differentiation is of greater importance. In the later stages, it is the process 
of integration which becomes more important. Thus as the baby learns to 
walk, first the leg-as-a-whole is differentiated in function from the rest of the 
body; then the leg-and-foot are differentiated from the lower limb; then 
the functions of parts of the leg and the foot are further differentiated. 

While this aspect of walking behavior is highlighted by its major empha- 
sis upon specialization of parts, the less conspicuous process of integration 
of sub-function is going on simultaneously. In learning to dive, for example, 
each part of the body may already be capable of performing the specific 
functions necessary for that complex behavior. But the sequence of func- 
tions, timing, successive inhibitions and excitation of sub-functions require 
the integration of a total act. Here again, functional differentiation may also 
be involved as sub-parts of the total process require new, specialized 
functions. 

The principle of individuation may be applied with considerable rele- 
vance to the analysis of the development of social behavior. Among the 
foremost authorities who have presented systematic accounts of this type 
of individuation are Rank (10), Allen (1), Taft (12), and Sullivan (11). 
Allen especially has emphasized the role of individuation in the adjustment 
of children. 

The young infant is truly an egocentric being in that he is unable to 
distinguish between himself and the rest of the universe. At first he is passive 
and autoerotic in relating to others. However, he cannot long retain these 
techniques. The maturation of biological and social functions soon require 
the development of other means of adjustment. In time, he becomes aware 
of a “me” and a “not me.” This is an early and rudimentary type of indi- 
viduation. In ways which vary with the pattern of the culture, demands are 
made upon him which force him to make still further distinctions. In re- 
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sponding to these perceptions and the conflicts they inevitably involve, the 
child develops new interpersonal skills. One of the most important of these 
is the process of identification. In the individuation of skills which lead to 
successful identification, he takes an important step in the process of learning 
to respect both his own integrity and those of others. By identifying with the 
prohibiting adult, the child interiorizes new standards of conduct. In addi- 
tion, he is enabled to overcome anxiety and to master his conflicts. 

Successful identification results in the satisfaction of the child’s needs 
as well as those of the mother. The child feels closer to his mother because 
he can act like her, and can anticipate some of her needs. He gains added 
satisfaction from his newly achieved awareness of himself as an accepted 
member of a social group, and from the series of social skills which are 
consistent with his biological and social stage of development. The mother’s 
tolerance of these developments enables him to maintain his integrity 
through an ever-increasing awareness of self and self-needs. Allen observes 
that the child’s differentiation of his own functions from those of his mother 
permits both to carry out their respective roles without confusion. On the 
basis of Cameron’s studies of schizophrenics (4), the child who fails to 
correct his self-percepts through inter-action with others and reality testing 
of his own and others’ needs is likely to develop confused self-percepts and 
so, ultimately, to develop delusions. It follows, then, that the parent or 
parent-surrogate who fails to distinguish between his identity and that of the 
child, confuses the child and retards the process of individuation. In our 
society, this type of barrier to the effective growth of self-awareness of the 
child is perhaps more frequent than we ordinarily believe. Many parents 
have strong infantile needs to be the passive recipients of love, to be adored, 
to be offered a continuous stream of “supplies,” and they often project their 
own status needs and their own frustrated ambitions upon the child. Be- 
cause of their unconscious needs, such parents fail to support their children 
in a consistent fashion. As a result, the individuation of their children is 
retarded. 

The individuation principle may be applied fruitfully to the interaction 
of individual and group, and of group and group. In a complex and only 
partially developed democratic society, the “roles” of the “leader” and the 
“Jed,” the “authority” and the “neophyte,” the “ruler” and the “ruled,” 
are likely to be confused. How much simpler it is in authoritarian or even 
some clearly structured primitive societies in which roles are fixed. In a 
democratic society where the “ruler” is also “ruled” by his constituents, 
roles are often interchangeable. Unless the individual is sufficiently mature, 
he is likely to become confused. His role is at best a highly complex one, 
and really consists of a series of roles, each relevant only to certain types 
of situations. Furthermore, in a democracy, roles of both “ruler” and 
“ruled” change as society changes. Values shift constantly as a function of 
group membership, the active conflict between minority and majority 
groups, technological changes, etc. It is easier for some individuals to regress 
to a passive means of relating to their leaders, and yet displace aggression 
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upon these leaders because of the loss of individual prerogatives. The in- 
creasing incidence of neurotic reactions in our society may be understood 
in the light of this “escape from freedom.” 


In summary, the individual can only develop an adequately integrated 
concept of “self” as he is permitted to individuate such a percept progres- 
sively, gradually, and consistently. Such individuation is aided by clear 
definitions of the relative responsibilities of the different members of society. 
Practice in the assumption of such roles, in the eppropriate temporal se- 
quence, with opportunity for correction and revision, become highly im- 
portant to the development of integrated adults. One of the tasks of posi- 
tive mental hygiene is to promote such patterns of practice and self-exam- 
ination. 


PROBLEMS IN IDENTIFICATION 


In the fifth section of the previous paper, we attempt to demonstrate the 
fundamental role that identification plays in the child’s development of social 
skills, social vaiues, and various expressive modes of behavior. The presence 
of a mother or mother-surrogate is crucial to the process of identification 
since, in our society, she usually assumes the role of disciplinary authority 
in the home (8). She is the original source of prohibitions which the 
child learns to interiorize in the first years of his life. But the child soon 
has to learn to adapt to many other significant persons: the father; the 
grandparents, especially if they live in the same house; older siblings. Later 
still, there are significant persons such as playmates, teachers, clergy, police- 
men, parents’ friends, and local “heroes.” Highly complex and oftentimes 
subtle influences operate upon the child as he attempts to adjust to the social 
requirements of these “‘significant others.” 

When various authorities require conflicting roles of the child, identi- 
fication becomes difficult. If we recall that identification is a defense 
mechanism whereby the individual interiorizes the values of others as a 


' means of reducing anxiety and strengthening ego functions, we can under- 


stand how the discrepant requirements of significant others may lead to 
inadequate identification. In such a situation, to identify increases conflict 
and anxiety. The solution may be the unconscious renunciation of an identi- 
fication with one of two persons manifesting conflicting ideals, or withdrawal 
from difficult interpersonal relations, and the experiencing of disturbed, in- 
accurate perceptions of the roles of others. 

The prototype of many identification problems is provided by the child’s 
successive identifications with mother and father. If the mother is a well- 
adjusted individual with undisputed authority for training, she is able to 
offer the child ample love and emotional support, neither over-protecting 


_ nor over-disciplining him. He gradually interiorizes her ideals and prohibi- 


tions without excessive frustration. When her demands arouse his hostility, 
he can express his feelings without losing her love. He usually projects his 
hostility upon his mother, thereby perceiving her as hostile. Then he in- 
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teriorizes his mother’s demands as part of himself, thereby restoring his 
conscious positive feelings toward her. 

As the male child in our culture grows older, his father begins to have a 
more important role in his life. Analytic studies (7) indicate an increasing 
hostility to the father who is perceived as a powerful rival for the mother’s 
affections. However, if the father is well-adjusted, he constantly demon- 
strates his love for his son as well as the mother. Consequently, the child 
is enabled to repress his hostility in favor of more complete identification 
with the masculine father. In adult life, the skills learned through this 
identification enable the son to assume a mature heterosexual role. Where 
the social values of two well-equipped parents are consistent, the child solves 
the conflicts of the early oedipal situation by establishing a thorough identi- 
fication with his father. 

If the parents are maladjusted and their social values are inconsistent, 
the child is faced with the problem of interiorizing incompatible values. 
Identifications with both mother and father are incomplete, and the concept 
of self is confused. In addition, the child’s attempts to resolve the oedipal 
conflicts are handicapped by his distorted perceptions of his parents. The 
well-adjusted child is also faced with similar problems, but to a lesser degree. 
Even he is faced with the task of reconciling within his value system the 
interiorized inconsistencies in the roles and social values of the two parents. 
Also, if he is to identify successfully with adults of different sexes, he must 
have the strength to renounce the privileges of more childish relationships, 
and to become aware of the pleasures of more mature interpersonal skills. 
He must learn to identify with the father, and yet take a different role be- 
cause of the age difference. This newly emerging role is facilitated if (1) 
there is a consistent, accepting attitude of both mother and father; (2) par- 
ents manifest an expectancy of gradual change in the child’s role; (3) the 
child learns to perceive the differences and similarities between himself and 
each of his parents; and (4) the child obtains sufficient gratification from 
his group participation to accept these differences between himself and his 
parents. If some of these conditions are mo¢ met, the child may over-identify 
with one parent because of the frustration entailed in the growth process. 
As a means of reducing anxiety, he might have to interiorize the values of 
the threatening parent figure. This type of identification, as Balint has 
argued (2), leads to emotional maladjustment, since growth of the reality- 
testing function of the ego is retarded. On the other hand, where our four 
conditions are met, healthy emotional growth is more probable. 

A very significant person is the school teacher, especially in schools in 
which the same teacher is assigned to a class for a number of semesters. 
In the primary grades, contact with the teacher occurs at a time when the 
child is learning many new interpersonal skills. This period is preceded by 
the trauma and partial or incomplete resolution of the oedipus conflict. 
The teacher occupies a high status position for children, and is perceived 
as a very powerful person who has authority over many children for the 
major part of the day. Pleasing the teacher may become a means of main- 
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taining self-esteem, competing with classmates for her recognition, and 
assuring continued parental acceptance. The teacher, in the course of her 
usual functions, imposes certain frustrations upon the child. Her prohibi- 
tions and her values assume great significance. By means of the identifica- 
tion process, the child can become like the teacher in certain respects. He 
is then motivated to conform to her expectations. 

In some instances, the teacher has strong unconscious needs to have her 
class follow her slavishly. By definition, she is unaware of these motivations. 
The child may be cognizant of her specific demands, but he cannot be aware 
of her true motives. For reasons which he cannot comprehend, he feels 
anxious. To allay this anxiety, he may have to learn to obey her uncondi- 
tionally. In such a situation, the child is likely to interiorize the teacher’s 
values uncritically. His own needs to differentiate himself from her are 
stifled. This unhealthy type of identification may reduce anxiety tempo- 
rarily. But it often leads to even greater anxieties, since the child is unable 
to adjust to changing situations. His defenses are too rigid and his ego 
immature. The “controlling” teacher is all the more inimical to healthy 
emotional growth because she is likely to have justified her demands in such 
moral terms as the good of the school or the good of the children, concepts 
which are too vague to be evaluated critically by the children. In many 
cases, such teachers, despite their dominance needs, may appear to be fair 
thought exacting, conscientious though rigid, and temperate (if obeyed) 
though insistent. 

Identification with the teacher poses yet another nn The child 
may develop an inordinate love for the teacher. The child who has such 
a love basks in the reflected affection of the teacher, and is often regarded 
as “a very good pupil.” If the child is overdependent on the parent, this 
new love is accompanied by some guilt. To love the teacher may mean that 
one loves the mother less. If the child represses his negative feelings toward 
the mother, he may experience considerable anxiety in his relations with the 
teacher. If, moreover, the values of home and school are in opposition, and 


the child is too fearful to express his conflict openly, the problem may be 


greatly intensified. Neurotic trends, schizoid withdrawal, or psychopathic 
patterns may emerge, depending upon the situation. 

There are no controlled studies of the effects of various patterns of suc- 
cessive identifications upon personality development. Observational and 
clinical evidence (9) suggest that identifications profoundly influence the 
course of human behavior. It seems entirely plausible that adequate matura- 
tion of the self requires parental respect for the child’s integrity, consistent 
acceptance, provision of opportunity to test reality, grading of frustrations 
so they may be tolerated by the child, avoidance of the demand that the 
child adhere automatically to conventional standards of behavior, and 
tolerance of the shifts in identification required for maturation. 

There has been almost no exploration of relationship of identification to 
group membership. On the basis of present data, it seems probable that, 
by means of identification with an important figure in the group, the indi- 
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vidual interiorizes the values, goals, and other characteristics of the group. 
To the extent that a significant adult participates in the group identity, 
the group character is easily interiorized. The process of identification is 
not, of course, the sole means through which the characteristics of the group 
are transmitted. Conscious emulation and certain learning factors also play 
important roles in this process. But, from our point of view, the primary 
factors are the unconscious defense mechanisms operating through identi- 
fication. 


SocIAL VALUES IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


No one event is sufficient to determine the course of growth. The human 
being reacts to each new event in terms of his unique psychogenetic his- 
tory. His potentialities are always modifiable to some degree as new events 
reinforce old patterns or more-or-less traumatically induce a shift in pat- 
terns. 

The child is tremendously influenced by th> character of the school 
situation to which he is exposed. While many aspects of his personality are 
already shaped by the time he enters school, the way these aspects are fur- 
ther developed or modified depends, in large measure, upon the character of 
the school situation. This character is vested in the persons who represent 
the school: the teacher and administrators. 

Dewey (5) and others have emphasized the importance of a democratic 
philosophy, and the organization of educational procedures for the incul- 
cation of democratic ideals and practices. The school is a miniature society 
which helps to democratize its individual members to the extent that it 
embodies sound educational practice. 

In the study of this microcosm, there are two aspects of the teacher’s 
influence which merit special attention. The first concerns the teacher’s 
conscious awareness of democratic objectives, procedures and organiza- 
tion. The teacher must actively assist in the fomulation of educational 
policy of the school. Only thus can she fully appreciate the meaning of the 
democratic attitude that she is then supposed to convey to her pupils. 
Only thus can she develop that respect for differences among the personnel 
who are unified with respect to their basic goals. Only thus can she share 
adequately in the responsibilities of carrying out the policy. 

The children are integral members of the democratic, educational so- 
ciety. Their responsibilities differ from those of the teacher because they 
are less mature, less experienced, and are therefore not ready for adult 
tasks. They have to learn from others who are wiser and specially trained 
to teach and guide them. But they too have rights and responsibilities 
commensurate with their maturity and position. As Balint has proposed 
(2), reasons for rules and the significance of values must be explained and 
applied to prevent unrealistic, rigid, and non-adaptive behavior. Children 
must be given their full share of responsibility in the operation of school 
society to help them fulfill their individuality. 

It is necessary that the teachers accept common goals if they are 
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to attain true respect for the individuality of the students. Children can 
then view differences among teachers in the light of these goals. In fact, 
the expression by teachers of differences in their points of view can then 
be encouraged. If, however, the teaching group has not shared their ex- 
periences in the definition of common goals, teacher differences may con- 
fuse the children. Loyalty to one teacher may mean disloyalty to another. 
Guilt and anxiety are heightened. In short, the children’s selves cannot 
become sufficiently integrated. 

Subtle effects of the teacher’s needs on the interpersonal relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil profoundly influence the education of the child. 
The more the teacher’s conduct is motivated by unconscious, emotional, 
and rigid needs, the more she will be perceived as frustrating and threat- 
ening. The severely neurotic teacher is a poor teacher. Her unconscious 
emotional needs tend to confuse and overwhelm the child. Her personal 
difficulties tend to elicit neurotic defenses. She needs therapeutic help if 
1 she is to become a good teacher. 

Even the relatively well-adjusted teacher has some irrational needs. 
However, they can be made conscious without her becoming too upset. 
f Once she is aware of them, she can cope with them more effectively. There 
t is not sufficient space to discuss the issues involved in the mental hygiene 

of the teacher. We must emphasize, however, the desirability of estab- 
lishing programs in this area. At the very least, teachers need to learn to 
examine their own motivations, They must be sensitized to. the answers 
to such questions as: “Why am I doing this?”; “What personal need does 
it satisfy?” If the school organization can insure teacher security, the 
cultivation of these insights can become a continuing, positive, mental 
hygiene project. Teachers and administrators can then help each other 
to become more effective citizens of the school. The availability of proper 
professional assistance to the teacher in becoming more sensitive to her 
own needs should help her to become more sensitive to the needs of both 
pupils and colleagues. Rationally defined social values can then be learned 
by the students as part of educational-personal growth, and not uncon- 
1 sciously in an atmosphere of anxiety. 


Our CuLTURE COMPLEX 


We are living in a very complex society and in a very complex age. 
We are faced with a great variety of religious teachings, radical differences 
in culture patterns, frequent and sudden political changes, and conflicts 
between minority and majority groups, as well as between different minor- 
ity groups. Each new generation succeeds in modifying fundamental 
styles of living, oftentimes despite vigorous opposition from the older 
generation. Objectively, there can be no question concerning the tremen- 
dous complexity of American culture compared to primitive societies like 
the Alorese or Marquesan. 

On the other hand, the perceptions of the members of the society must 
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be considered in evaluating the complexity of the culture.. Does the typi- 
cal coal miner in Pennsylvania react as if he’were overwhelmed by the 
complexity of modern conditions? Is the Southern tenant farmer confused 
by social norms? Does the agricultural worker in Iowa experience con- 
stant conflict as a result of our variegated national culture patterns? 
He may; but more often than not, he takes these differences in his stride. 
More important than cultural complexity in general is the amount of con- 
flict and contradiction which the individual has experienced as a member 
of his family or neighborhood group. 

A very complex set of factors may be simplified through distortion by 
a particular individual as a means of avoiding anxiety. In order to sim- 
plify one’s existence, one can ignore, for practical purposes, the cultural 
sources of conflict. This is the major defense against anxiety on the part 
of the older generation of Sioux (6). It is thus possible for an entire 
sub-group to isolate itself within our culture. The members need experi- 
ence little conflict if their ego identities are consistent with the values of 
the sub-group. Their choices are simple because their values are clearly 
marked. 

Conflict becomes very severe primarily when the person is a member 
of two or more sub-groups with contradictory goals. Apparently many 
personality problems in our era result, in part, from the attempt of the 
individual to live in accordance with such incompatible values. In Ameri- 
can culture, a typical example of that type of inconsistency is the simul- 
taneous teaching of the religious value of turning the other cheek and the 
economic value of efficient competition. In order to avoid conflict, it is 
necessary that the child learn in his early relations with others how he may 
identify successfully with different groups. He should also be permitted to 
carry out these lessons in later years by becoming identified with larger 
and larger segments of our society. 

When reality continues to be frustrating, it is difficult to maintain 
emotional stability. The adult is likely to resort to more primitive de- 
fense mechanisms which have been previously successful in solving similar 
conflicts. The resultant personality disorder depends upon the defense 
mechanism utilized. If, for example, the repression of certain unacceptable 
impulses may result in the development of a psychosomatic symptom such 
as headache or heart palpitation. Another method of achieving stability 
is to withdraw into a subjective world in which culture can be organized 
into simple categories. Inherent in our objectively complex culture is the 
constant danger that the individual may alter his perception of reality 
by means of such psychotic distortion. 

Mental health can be most adequately maintained (1) by developing 
explicit social values which all sub-groups of our society can integrate as 
part of their identities; (2) by teaching each individual about the objec- 
tive complexity of our culture patterns; and (3) by providing the person 
with many opportunities to compare his subjective frame of reference 
with the values of the culture. The implications of these principles are, 
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we feel, of great social import. They mean that society, the educational 
agencies in particular, should assume the task of actively assisting its 
members to appraise group values. People should be enabled to communi- 
cate with members of many different kinds of sub-groups, and to explore 
the possibilities of joining them. Hidden barriers between groups should 
be overcome by community planning. Such an over-all program is one 
minimum prerequisite to any community mental health program. 
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CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AND THE INTERIORIZATION 
OF SOCIAL VALUES 


MiscHa TITIEV 


I am very grateful to Professors Hutt and Miller for having given me 
this opportunity to comment on their papers, and to add some observations 
of my own to the topics under discussion. To begin with, we are all agreed 
that the process of value interiorization is a crucial mechanism of infant 
and child development in any society. We are equally well agreed that this 
process is complex and difficult to study, and we all admit freely that in the 
absence of many essential data only tentative hypotheses and interim con- 
clusions can be put forward at present. At the same time we are convinced 
that the subject is so important as to warrant a great deal of further 
research; and if we disagree at all it is only with regard to how these 
researches may best be performed and their results analyzed. 

There is a great deal to be learned from the preceding papers which 
afford a detailed analysis of the process of interiorization and its application 
to democratic education. As an anthropologist, I am pleased to see how 
many facts the authors have taken from anthropological writings. Never- 
theless, one caution must be strongly emphasized. The literature of anthro- 
pology is now so vast and covers so many varieties of human behavior that, 
like the Scriptures, it can provide citations for God and the devil. Thus 
we find that Polish babies are likely to develop tantrums when closely 
swaddled in their cradles, but the similarly wrapped Albanian infants suffer 
no social or intellectual retardation, and that Hopi and Navajo children 
may even cry to be put back into their tightly-bound cradleboards. Of 
course, other factors are called upon to explain the differing reactions of 
these infants to similar cradling customs, but the fact remains that virtually 
any theory of interiorization can be supported by the careful selection of 
random items culled from the works of anthropologists. 

If we desire to make progress beyond the point reached in the afore- 
mentioned articles, we must undertake a fresh approach to the accumula- 
tion and analysis of relevant data. Controlled experiments would doubtless 
yield the most fruitful results but, as Hutt and Miller point out, social 
scientists are forbidden to experiment when there is a risk of threatening 
“the integrity of the individual human being.” We are forced to rely, accord- 
ingly, on the “natural human experiment” provided by the great variety of 
societies and cultures described by ethnologists, or else upon “the patho- 
logical human experiment” which enables the clinical psychologist to com- 
pare and analyze the many differing ways in which personality disorders 
are expressed. 

To get the most out of these uncontrolled but highly revealing “experi- 
ments” in human behavior, the essential data they provide must be reduced 
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to order in conformity with some coherent frame of theoretical reference. 
Then, as additional facts come to light, they will be found to confirm or 
contradict the original hypotheses. These will, in turn, have to be refined, 
modified, or rejected in keeping with the new findings. We may now attempt 
to formulate, from the anthropological point of view, a working program 
for the further study of the way in which values become interiorized. 
Systems of values are everywhere accepted to be essential ingredients 
in any pattern of culture. Although there are a great many definitions of 
culture it is universally agreed that the term includes those objects or 
tools, attitudes, and forms of behavior whose use is sanctioned under given 
conditions by the members of a particular society. It is also axiomatic that 
cultural values cannot be transmitted through biological inheritance, so 
that each child must start to learn the culture of its group after it has been 
born. In any study of neonatal development, therefore, the anthropologist 
begins with the assumption of a previously existant society and culture to 
which the infant will have to learn to adjust. From this point of view it 
follows that what looks like a single process of infantile adaptation may in 
reality be one of two concomitant and closely integrated processes. On the 
one hand the child learns to interiorize the cultural values of the group 
in which it is born and reared, but on the other hand the society shapes 
the child’s personality by predetermining what those values shall be and by 
imposing rather sharp limitations on the choice of adjustive mechanisms. 
For example, Miller and Hutt make the significant remark: “Until the 
newborn is approximately one month old, his physiological adjustments seem 
mainly oriented toward the reestablishment of fetal equilibrium.” It should 
be noted, however, that even these physiological adjustments do not take 
place in a cultural vacuum. In a fetusphilic culture the infant’s efforts may 
be abetted by gentle handling, soft wrappings, and warm baths; but in a 
fetusphobic setting the neonate’s attempts to reestablish fetal equilibrium 
may be thwarted by rough handling, harsh wrappings, and cold baths. How 
different infantile interiorization must be under such contrasting conditions! 
Since there is no society in the world that fails to subject its newly- 
born children to previously determined cultural norms, it seems unwise to 
segregate the interiorization process from the accompanying molding process 
that Herskovits has so aptly termed, “enculturation.”* To phrase it another 
way, each society insists that its neonates should adjust themselves to its 
pattern of culture; and value interiorization is one of the major mechanisms 
by which a child makes the required adjustments. We thus arrive at what 
seems to be a universal law of human behavior, but it is by no means easy to 
grasp its full significance because even within the limits of a single society 
and culture the process of interiorization proves to be complex and multi- 
dimensional. It probably differs somewhat for every infant, with the possible 
exception of identical twins, and it is compounded from at least three sets 
of variables which may be called biological, sociological, and cultural. All 


‘M. J. Herskovits. Man and his works, New York, New York: A. A. Knopf, 1948, 
p. 40, et passim, . 
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three sets of factors are so closely interwoven that it seems artificial to 
separate them, but for purposes of analysis it may be justifiable to examine 
each aspect independently. 

If it be granted that a baby’s earliest reactions to postnatal life must, 
of necessity, be entirely biological, then it follows that its initial experiences 
with the enculturative process inevitably result in some degree of frustration. 
No matter how much societies and and their cultures may vary in their 
solicitude to satisfy infantile demands, there is no known social group that 
instantaneously feeds a child at the first sign of hunger, allows it absolutely 
unlimited freedom of muscular movement, or everlastingly permits it to 
excrete when and where it will. Sooner or later each child must learn to 
conform to the culturally determined rights and wrongs of its society, and 
in so doing it becomes subject to frustrating restrictions of its biological 
behavior. No doubt neonates vary in their frustration tolerance, but no 
human infant can long avoid frustrating experiences and the attendant 
feelings of hostility and aggression that provide incentives for interiorization. 

Another important variable that must enter into our discussion concerns 
the social or interpersonal relations that a neonate establishes early in 
life. Obviously, its drive to interiorize values and to make cultural adjust- 
ments will be greatly influenced, as Miller and Hutt have shown, by the 
amount and consistency of loving care that it receives. Then, too, an infant is 
far from indifferent to such matters as being handled by its own mother, an 
adequate surrogate mother, or an inattentive or inexperienced sibling. Nor 
should we overlook the vast differences of cultural settings in which babies 
may find themselves growing up. As has been previously mentioned, cultures 
may range all the way from fetusphobic to fetusphilic, with greatly varying 
consequences to their neonates. 

From this brief discussion it may be seen that future studies of encultura- 
tion and interiorization may well lend themselves to cross-departmental 
investigations. The psycho-physiological aspects of both processes fall 
logically within the traditional province of psychology; the cultural phe- 
nomena involved pertain to the conventional sphere of anthropology; and 
the inter personal relations belong in the realm of sociology. Yet, this writer 
feels very strongly that much would be lost if future researches of the prob- 
lems under consideration were to be conducted by teams of specialists in 
the subjects concerned. Far better results are likely to be achieved when the 
work is done among various peoples and cultures by groups of investigators, 
each of whom has been trained in the three major disciplines. Such investi- 
gators are likely to be produced when training programs for the study of 
human behavior are so readjusted that a graduate student can acquire the 
essential skills of the necessary subjects in about the same length of time 
now required for a doctorate in any one. When the time comes that research 
workers, competently trained in interdisciplinary techniques, turn their 
attention to such topics as value interiorization and cultural adjustment, 
they should be able to throw much light on universal problems of deep 
significance to every human being. 
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SOCIAL VALUES AND RESEARCH IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


W. Mason MatHeEws 


THE PAPER on “Value interiorization and personality development” brings 
into sharp relief a number of fundamental issues for the understanding 
of child development. By means of a rather good review of the literature 
on pathology within our culture and the extremes of other cultures, it 
illustrates the importance of mother-child relationships, cultural impacts 
on these relationships, consistent versus non-consistent management of 
children, and the significance of deprivations, body functions, and group 
membership for the personality development and social adequacy of the 
individual. These things of course are not new. However, the compiling 
of data derived from the maladjusted individual, the atypical American 
sub-group and the primitive society highlights one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of current research in personality development, the paucity of ob- 
servations of normal children and normal families. We have very little 
reliable data upon such children and their families in our culture. We 
have made little or no real effort to obtain such data. We need real 
knowledge about families where both parents are present, families where 
there is a relatively good emotional climate, families residing in relatively 
stable and well-functioning neighborhoods. These make up the bulk of 
our people. It is with them that the schools, communities and social 
scientists should be most concerned. 

If the findings of our research are to have much practical significance 
for parents, teachers and other professional groups, this research must 
have most to do with the typical children and typical families of our 
culture—not the atypical. The study of these latter groups has given 
rise to many valuable assumptions about the general group and the indi- 
viduals in it. Now we must prove or disprove these assumptions on the 
basis of research with the typical “run of the mill” child and his family. 
To obtain data for such research will be difficult mainly because most 
of these families are sufficiently well-adjusted as to have no special reason 
for submitting to study. One of the major tasks of present-day research 
in child development, family life, and human relations would seem to be 
to motivate these groups to become the objects of special study. The first 
paper, good as it is, does not point this out as clearly as one would wish. 

In the second paper, “Value interiorization and democratic education,” 
the theoretical position taken is an interesting and valid one. The goal of 
personality development as formulated by the authors would, I believe, 
be more satisfactorily reached if the factors of internal security and balance 
were more strongly emphasized. Mature adjustment, it would seem to me, 
is dependent upon two things, both of equal importance: (1) For an indivi- 
dual to show emotional maturity at any developmental point, he must have 
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a feeling of inner security, confidence and satisfaction with his own adjust- 
ment; he must be relatively content with the way he feels; and (2) any 
behavior expressed must be compatible with the norms of society. No amount 
of inner good adjustment makes for maturity unless it is reflected by be- 
havior which is acceptable to our families, our friends and to our community, 

Concerning the principle of consistency, I should like to reemphasize 
the stand taken by the authors, particularly in relation to child development 
and child rearing. Hopefully, of course, we want a positive emotional 
climate as a foundation within which consistent handling by parents and 
the “significant others” can operate. If consistency is to aid the child’s 
development, the importance of this emotional climate as its corequisite 
cannot be overemphasized. In the first paper, the authors point out what 
happens when the mother permanently leaves the infant: how he first 
reacts violently, then refuses after a time to attend to reality. There seems 
no question from the quoted source but that he has been treated consistently. 
Yet without an “alive” emotional climate, consistency is worth little. 

Again, while I am in general agreement with the authors’ formulation 
of the principle of individuation, I would like to raise a question about the 
assumption that identification applies primarily to the prohibiting adult. 
What of the accepting adult? Does not the child identify with him? Have 
we any evidence which would indicate that identification with such an 
accepting adult is not as satisfactory, if not more so, than identification 
with a prohibiting adult? 

Under “Problems in identification,” I should like to comment on only 
two points. First, the assumption that the father is an important person 
to be identified with primarily when the child is at the oedipal stage is, 
I think, open to some question. There is an increasing belief that the father, 
in our American family at least, becomes very important to the child as an 
object of identification much earlier than the developmental point at which 
the oedipal situation develops. This in no way lessens the validity of the 
oedipal hypothesis. It only indicates that it may be a most important crisis 
point in the child’s whole identifying process. The second point of comment 
concerns the discussion of the school teacher as a most important “significant 
other” in the child’s life. In the paragraph describing the teacher who has 
the strong unconscious need to “control” her children, we find the prototype 
of what school administrators and parents frequently consider the “best” 
teacher in our American school system. The authors’ description of what 
happens to the child’s emotional health when such a relationship exists 
seems quite accurate, and points to the need for considerable research in this 
area. We need more demonstrable evidence of the effect of teachers’ per- 
sonalities upon the children they deal with before we can either understand 
the importance of the teacher or effect a change in the teacher group. 

The material under “Social values in educational practice” only further 
highlights the importance of the teacher as a key figure, not only for the 
life of the child, but also for the very existence of the democratic group. . 
It is high time that we recognize this, and develop means of procuring 
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teachers with the kind of personality adjustment which fosters the teaching 
and practice of real democratic interpersonal relationships within the 
schools of America. Our culture complex will not seem so “complex,” nor 
will its complexities be so hard to live with if the child can have not only 
well-adjusted, mature, accepting parents, but well-adjusted, mature and 
accepting teachers at each point in his developmental progression. This then 
is the charge that modern research must accept if it is to truly establish a 
science of human relations and formulate the theory from which children 
can be successfully educated to live in, and perpetuate real democracy. 
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